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The Military Instructor 
By Captain Francis G. Bonham, /nfantry 


N a system of national defense 
which depends for its effective- 





ness on the training of large 
masses of men after war has been de- 
clared, the subject of instructing is 
Because instruct- 


vitally important. 


ing is an art, not to be mastered in 
a week or a month, little can be ex- 
nected from men who wait until war 
is declared or becomes imminent, to 


earn the art of 


officers, 
Most of 
learned to instruct largely by personal 


noncommissioned are expert 


instructors. them have 


experience. Experience is essential in 
the development of an instructor, but 
experience alone will not necessarily 
produce skill. It must be coupled with 
an understanding of the best methods 
employed by the best instructors, and 
with the conscious purpose of endeav- 


oring to emulate 








training others. 
The War Depart- 


ment recognized and 


To be able 


to stimulate 
the interest of his class 


There 
are underlying prin- 


such methods. 


ciples of instruct ion 


has stressed the need and to maintain that as there are of any 
for developing com- interest are primarily other art. — Officers 
petent instructors in essential requirements should learn these, 
our peace-time cadre. of an instructor study their aypliea- 


In Training’ Regula- 








10-5 
the statement: ‘‘ An important feature 


tions appears 

of every phase of training is instrue- 
tion in the art of how to train others.”’ 
And in War Department General Or- 
ders No. 9, May 15, 1926, the follow- 
ing: ‘*The Regular Army should be 
composed of and 
commissioned instructors competent to 
organize and to conduct all the train- 
ing of their units.’’ 


commissioned non- 


That there is room for improvement 
in the efficieney of training in all 
branches of the service is obvious. Not 
all officers, and particularly not all 


tion, and practice 
them in their daily 
work. In this manner they will elim- 
inate faults and create the habit of 


efficient instructing. 
The instructor has a two-fold prob- 
lem. First, he must give the class ma- 


terial for thinking, This he does by 
texts, 


Ssec- 


means of lectures, conferences, 
demonstrations and exercises. 
ondly, he must teach members of the 
class to think. In the present article 
we will consider the first phase. 


The 


structor when giving a class material 


chief consideration ef an in- 


for thinking is to arouse and maintain 
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interest. 
lines 


By proceeding along the 
indicated in the paragraphs 
which follow, it is believed that he will 
encounter no difficulty in this respect 
and that he will accomplish results 
which can be obtained in no other way. 


FURNISHING MATERIAL FOR THOUGHT 


If the members of a class are to un- 
derstand and grasp instruction their 
interest in the subject or work must 
be aroused and maintained econtinu- 
ously. Sometimes conditions make 
this a difficult problem. To interest 
in a lecture, men who are tired or who 
have eaten a heavy meal after a morn: 
ing’s work, is not easy. Nor do all 
subjects carry the same natural ap- 
peal. Asa very evident example; most 
men prefer scouting and patrolling to 
close order drill. When such condi- 
tions exist the instructor should use 
every legitimate means to arouse the 
interest of his class. Without interest 
from the beginning practically all in- 
struction given is wasted. 

One method by which an instructor 
can obtain interest is to assume a nat- 
ural, confident position. An instrue- 
tor’s bearing has a marked effect on 
the attention of his audience. If he 
betrays nervousness by moving any 
part of his body unnecessarily, his 
hearers will sense his feelings and will 
instinctively question his mastery of 
the situation. They will watch for 
repetitions of any nervous movements 
he makes and their interest will thus 
be diverted from the subject. A 
slouchy and indifferent attitude will 
invite indifference. It is, accordingly, 
imperative that the instructor’s bear- 
ing be natural and steady and that he 
give the appearance of being entirely 
at ease. 

Probably there is no best position to 


assume. However, until sure 
self in this matter the instru. 
find the following helpful: St: 
the left foot a few inches to 
front of the right foot; legs 
eally straight, weight on bo! 
hands by the sides or holding an ob. 
ject that he is talking about or using 
in connection with his talk; head ereet 
eyes on his audience; all muscles 1 
laxed. Such a position is at le: 
and will serve whenever he is | 
any kind of speech. 

Whatever position he does take, 
however, should conform to the meth- 
ods adopted by all good speakers of 
modern times. He should not stand 
on one foot, eross his feet, fold his 
arms, put his hands in his pockets 
elasp his hands, move about, rock on 
his heels or slouch. If he avoids these 
errors he will remove some of the com- 
mon causes of lack of interest in a 
audience. 


h m 
Tr will 
1 witl 
e left 
practi 


feet . 


; good 


iaking 


INTEREST-AROUSING TALKS 


A method that will serve to arous 
interest during periods of daily in- 
struction is to begin each period with 
a brief, interest-arousing talk. In this 
talk the instruetor should proceed as 
follows: 

a. State the subject. 

b. Enumerate in a few words thi 
points covered in the subject during 
the preceding instruction period 

c. State briefly the main points t 
be covered during the period. 

An example of such a talk for a pe 
riod of instruction in scouting and pa- 
trolling is: 


We will continue now with scouting 
and patrolling (subject). Yesterday 
we learned how a reconnoiltering [4 
trol advances by bounds, moves 
through a narrow defile or cu', 4) 














I 
i 
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wroacies a Skyline, a house or an in- 
Points covered during pre- 
nstruction period.) Today we 
n how a reconnaissance patrol 
apowwes a stream, passes through and 
ters a woods, questions suspi- 
is persons, seeures itself during a 
halt | observes. (New work.) 


The time to say this slowly is ap- 
proximately 22 seconds. The prelim- 
inary remarks should never exceed a 

nute. The effect of such a talk 
s to orient the class and to focus at- 








()' E of the first requisites of an 
instructor is that he shall 
have a thorough knowledge of his 
subject. As the duties of the 
Regular officer comprise work 
with troops, with the National 
(iuard, the Organized Reserves, 
the R. O. T. C. and the C. M. T. 
(., it is apparent that his train- 
ing must be very broad, and must 
include the ability to impart 
knowledge to others.—‘ Methods 
of Training,”’ G.S.S8. 




















tention on the work of the period. 
Without some such introduction the 
class will be more or less at sea during 
the first part of the talk. 


ORGANIZATION 


By properly organizing his class and 
work an instructor ereates favorable 
conditions for the conduct of training. 
Excellent instruction is sometimes 
wasted beeause the instructor fails to 
apply this prineiple. 

In a properly organized class all 
men are either working, or they are 
resting for the definite purpose of pre- 
venting undue fatigue or of recuper- 
ating. Idleness for any other reason 


during periods of training is an indi- 
eation of faulty organization. It is 
only by carefully planned organization 
prior to each instruction period that 
the desired mean between overwork 
and overrest can be obtained. 

The following illustrates the appli- 
eation of this principle during pre- 
liminary instruction over the bayonet 
course : 

a. Group stations, one, fwo or more 
to a group, depending on cireum- 
stances. 

b. Place an experienced man in 
charge of each group of stations. 

c. Divide the organization to be 
trained into as many detachments as 
there are groups of stations. 

d. Assign one detachment to each 
group of stations. 

e. Have each man learn how to run 
that part of the course included in the 
group of stations to which his detaeh- 
ment is assigned, 

f. Rotate detachments when satis- 
factory standards have been obtained, 
until the individuals of each detach- 
ment know thoroughly the details of 
action at each station. 

This is generally a far better meth- 
od than having one man at a time go 
over the entire course prior to becom- 
ing familiar with what to do at the 
various stations; better training in a 
shorter period of time will result. 
The proportion of work to rest is thus 
automatically adjusted in this case. 


GROUP ACCORDING TO STAGES OF 
INSTRUCTION 
When organizing a class for certain 
types of training, such as recruit in- 
struction in close order drill, an in- 
structor should group his forward men 
together, except when he uses them to 
develop the backward ones. Nothing 
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so quickly destroys the interest of men 
who are apt as holding them back un- 
necessarily. 

If, however, these men are prop- 
erly used as assistants to train others 
they will be interested because in 
learning the subject from this angle 
they are learning something new. Dur- 
ing marksmanship training, for exam- 
ple, good results have been obtained 
by this method. However, in order 
that the method shall be successful 
competent instructors must contin- 
ually supervise the work and by the 
use of suggestion and questioning 
train these men to detect and to cor- 
rect the errors of the men they are 
coaching. 

From the examples given it is ob- 
vious that in using the method of 
zrouping forward men together due 
regard must be had for the type of 
training being conducted. 


PRECISION MUST BE DEMANDED 


The problem of arousing and main- 
taining interest is further simplified 
by proper organization of work. When 
a drill is not snappy the fault lies 
almost invariably with the instructor. 
Besides being a waste of time it is an 
indication of weakness for an instrue- 
tor to say: ‘‘Let’s make this a snappy 
drill.’’ There is only one way in 
which to make drill snappy and that 
is to conduct it properly. This is the 
instructor’s problem; the burden of 
proof lies solely on him. The desired 
snap will follow if commands are given 
properly, if the preseribed cadence is 
insisted upon and if errors in execu- 
tion are detected and corrected. 

It is better, in this connection, to 
take up one or two movements only 
during a drill period and to insist up- 
on precision in them than to allow 





the unit being drilled to sli 
several movements. 


hroug! 


Interest in training ean he jp. 
creased, too, by the adoption of def. 
nite standards in all subjects tha 
lend themselves to this devic: Sup. 
pose, for example, that range practice 
in rifle marksmanship is to be taken 
up. Considering all such known fae- 
tors as the number of good shots ayail 
able and the amount of preliminary 
training already given, an initia! mini 
mum standard for each range should 
be determined. Suppose, to illustrate, 
that 36 is selected as the minimum 
standard for each man in the standing 
position, 200 yards. All men are thus 
encouraged to shoot for a definite 
seore and each has a gauge of his own 
relative ability. The application of 
this principle, which is one of the pri- 
mary principles of efficiency, will in- 
variably create interest. 

The standard should not, however, 
be too high or too low. In the former 
ease the poor shot will be discouraged: 
in the latter the incentive which a 
proper standard gives is_ lacking 
Only by a careful, intelligent estimate 
of the situation in the organization ean 
a proper standard be determined upon 

Yet even though a suitable standard 
is selected no good result can follow 
unless the men themselves know in ad- 
vance what the standard is. 

When all, or all but one or two, 
have reached the initial standard, 1 
should be raised. Otherwise there wil! 
be a slump in interest. 


COMPETITIONS 


Interest in training can be increased, 
also, by holding competitions. Pride 
of organization will be quickly devel- 
oped by this means and individual in- 
terest will inerease. Little additional 
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. involved for the company com- 
mander Who holds squad competitions 
‘ close order drill; none is involved 


labor 


in marksmanship. 

It is fully realized, of course, that 
the application of this principle, which 
‘s also one of the principles of effici- 
eney, is often eomplicated by unavoid- 
Units are disrupted by 
men on special duty, on furlough and 
Even then, however, 
it is often possible to base the compe- 
For ex- 
ample, in an inter-squad competition 
in rifle marksmanship, the winner may 


able absenees, 
sick in hospital. 


tition on individual averages. 








Y acquiring the following 
qualities that accompany de- 
livery, the instructor can, with the 


aid of illustrations, best keep his 





hearers alive to his subjects: neat 


appearance, thoroughness, dra- 


matic ability, patience, resource- 
fulness, sincerity, sympathy and 
cnthusiasm.—Lecture at Infantry 
School, in ** Army Instruction and 


Study.”’ 














be chosen by determining the squad 
with the best average score per firer. 
The effect, though perhaps not quite 
so good in such eases, will nevertheless, 
still be excellent. 


REWARDS 


Interest may be inereased, too, by 
giving rewards for work well done. 
Advantage of this device for stimu- 
lating organizational pride and indi- 
vidual interest is often overlooked or 
neglected in daily training. Yet the 
value should be obvious. 

Perhaps one reason for failure to 
recognize this principle, which is a 
third of the principles of efficiency, is 


that many commanders do not realize 
the number of ways by which good 
work or honest effort can be rewarded. 
A common and effective method of giv- 
ing rewards, utilized by all big eon- 
cerns today, is to publish in orders the 
names of men who reach announced 
standards of proficiency. A few min- 
utes, for example, given to posting on 
the company bulletin board, with or 
without scores, the names of men who 
reached the standard of 36 in the off- 
hand position, 200 yards, will be more 
than repaid by the feeling of personal 
pride engendered in each man who at- 
tained standard proficiency and by the 
increased desire of those who failed 
to reach the prescribed mark. 

Another valuable and simple meth- 
od is to commend individual profi- 
ciency and effort verbally in the pres- 
ence of the organization. 

The remark, ‘‘Smith, your drill to- 
day was very good. Keep it up,’’ or 
**Smith, if you keep on trying the way 
you did today you will become an ex- 
cellent soldier in close order drill,’’ 
will be an incentive for Smith to con- 
tinue the good work and for the others 
to earn similar commendation. In 
certain eases, absence, authorized for 
excellent results or honest effort will 
be a satisfactory stimulant. In other 
cases good results can be obtained by 
giving cash prizes. 
officers are best 
rewarded as individuals by being per- 
mitted greater latitude in the exercise 
of initiative as their interest and sense 
of responsibility increase. 


Noneommissioned 


However, excessive rewarding, or re- 
warding in one way only, wil! rob the 
principle of its value. By good judg- 
ment alone can a commander deter- 
mine when and how to give rewards. 


Interest in a subject can be in- 
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creased by presenting it logically. Re- 
membering that the least intelligent 
man in the class must be reached, the 
instructor should then follow in his 
instruction the most logical order. 


LOGICAL PRESENTATION 


To be logical the instructor must 
take up one point or step at a time 
and complete instruction in that be- 
fore going on to the next. 

Analysis shows that even so simple 
a movement as ‘‘Right Face’’ has cer- 
tain natural parts, each of which 
should be mastered before proceeding 
with the next. These parts may be 
listed as follows: 

a. Raising the right toe and left 
heel, in order to get this point and to 
learn the proper body balance. 

b. Facing to the right, keeping the 
left leg in position. The third part of 
the movement should not be taken up 
until the man or men being instructed 
ean execute the second with snap, 
with head erect, arms at the sides and 
left leg straight. When they have at- 
tained proficiency thus far, take up the 
last part. 

c. Bringing the left foot smartly be- 
side the right. The left foot should 
be brought to this position along the 
shortest route. Even though the left 
foot is not in its correct position when 
first placed by the right, it should not 
be moved. 

Proceeding thus the soldier quickly 
learns how to execute this movement 
correctly. He feels proud then of his 
newly developed ability and his inter- 
est in drill is naturally greater. The 


opposite result follows when he is con- 
fused with a mass of detail, he learns 
less quickly, he develops the common 
habit of doing things ‘‘about right’’ 
and he drills because he is ordered to, 


without interest, or at least 
ereased interest in the work. 

Every other subject is capah|« of he. 
ing analyzed in this manner. Wit). 
out such analysis a logieal presenta. 
tion is impossible. The more comp! 
eated and difficult the subject. the 
greater the need for taking it wp one 
point at a time and perfecting exec 
tion in that before taking up the next 


th de. 


FROM KNOWN TO UNKNOWN 


To be logical the instructor must jy 
addition to taking up only one point 
or step at a time proceed from what 
the class already knows to what is 
new. For example, ‘‘Port Arms” 
from ‘‘Order Arms’’ consists of two 
parts: First, the position of the rifle 
when the execution has been com- 
pleted; secondly, throwing the rifle to 
this position. Each of these parts is 
important, each difficult to master, es 
pecially for the reeruit. If the entire 
movement is taken up at the same 
time during first instruction the sol- 
dier will be throwing the piece up (un- 
known) to the position of ‘‘Port 
Arms’’ (unknown). To apply this 
principle then, the position of the rifle 
at the port should first be taught thor- 
oughly. Only after the recruit has 
learned to do this satisfactorily should 
the throwing of the rifle from ground 
be taught. Thus, to proceed logically 
in teaching ‘‘Port Arms’’ from ‘‘Or- 
der Arms”’ each part of the movement 
should be taken up separately, first 
perfecting the last part. 


DEMONSTRATION FIRST 


To be logical the instructor must 
when taking up a point or a step o! 
instruction proceed in such way as to 
most quickly reach all men. To this 
end the order of instruction shou!d be: 
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monstration. 
h monstration and explanation. 
( plication or imitation. 


In practieally every organization 
there are men who because of nativity 
or lack of edueation do not understand 
English well, or there are men of low 


mentality. This situation is even more 
prevalent in war-time organizations 


than in peace. All of them can see 
what is done. Men learn most readily 
to imitate what they can observe. 


When a man is shown, for example, 
how to exeeute ‘‘Right Face,’’ he un- 
derstands at onee many of the points 
involved. If, on the other hand, the 
explanation is given first, at least a 
few men of the class will merely be 
confused, due to their inability to 
grasp What is said or inability to vis- 
ualize. 

For this reason it is best, whenever 
practicable, to demonstrate first with- 
out any explanation at all- Then com- 
hine demonstration and explanation ; 
and, finally, have the class apply or 
imitate, 

However, in some types of work ex- 
planation and demonstration must 
proceed simultaneously, as the first 
step. For example, when teaching the 
actions of a squad in trail fighting, a 
demonstration without any accom- 
panying explanation might have little 
value. In sueh types of training, the 
principle must be altered in order to 
obtain the results desired. 


PRESENTATION 


To insure a logical procedure and 
the inelusion of all material he in- 
tended to eover, the instructor should 
either use notes or have them instantly 
available. Few people have unfailing 
memories. The average man, though 
thoroughly interested in his subject, 


will often omit important details. The 
added prestige gained by appearing 
to have an excellent memory is usually 
more than offset by incomplete instrue- 
tion due to the omission of important 
points, 

Such notes, too, have considerable 
value for the instructor himself. They 
insure a more or less complete analy- 
sis of the subject on his part and they 
serve as a ready reference for future 
use. 

Interest in a subject is increased by 
a clear presentation. It is not suffi- 
cient that all men of a class shall be 
able to understand what an instructor 
does and says—they should be unable 
to misunderstand. 


THE TEACHING OF PRINCIPLES 


A common fault of instructors is to 
wander. This is especially the case 
during lectures and conferences and in 
the discussion of solutions to tactical 
problems. The issues involved are 
thus clouded instead of being clarified. 
The subject of the lecture or econfer- 
ence, or the principle to be brought 
out in tactical problems, is the instruc- 
tor’s mission. Everything that he does 
or says should be directly or closely 
related to this mission and the rela- 
tion should be clear. The inevitable 
effect of wandering from this mission 
is to short-circuit the attention of the 
class. <A lessening of interest natur- 
ally follows. 

No general statement by itself is 
clear. It is not enough to say: ‘‘In 
combat, flanks must be protected.’’ 
The class should know how the differ- 
ent-sized units apply the principle. 
Generalities have a pleasing sound but 
without amplification are meaningless 
and hence are interest-destroying fac- 
tors. 
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that a shall be 
clear the principles involved should be 
stated The 
between teaching only principles and 


In order subject 


and emphasized. mean 
laying too much stress on details of 
execution must be continually sought 
To teach only type methods with- 
out emphasizing principles results in 


for. 


leaders and men knowing what to do 
the situation 
recurs. It seldom hap- 


only when which has 
been taught 
pens in combat that situations which 
have been studied in peace-time train- 
The man who has not 


in- 


ing are met. 
learned the 
volved, with sufficient examples to en- 
able him to understand their general 
application, is lost when confronted by 


general principles 


the unusual. 

To illustrate the thought expressed 
in the preceding paragraph: When 
teaching a class the withdrawal by a 
rifle squad during combat one princi- 
ple involved is that a part of the fire 
power of the squad should remain in 
position to cover the withdrawal of the 
remainder, Ordinarily the automatic 
rifleman and one rifleman should per- 
form this duty. But suppose the auto- 
matie rifleman and the rifleman are 
captured or shot during a withdrawal ? 
Then, unless he knows the principle, 
the group leader may be at a loss as 
to his action in further withdrawals. 
Knowing the principle, however, he 
will leave two riflemen, or possibly 
only one, to cover the next withdrawal. 
Unless he understands the principles 
a leader cannot act intelligently when 
the unforeseen occurs. 

To illustrate further: The principles 
governing the position of a sentinel on 
duty with a security detachment in 
daytime are: 

a. He must be able to see all of his 
assigned sector. 

b. He should be concealed. 
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When teaching the subject lieated 


announce the prineiples and ; 


W the 
men being instructed to sel. pos 
tions accordingly. If the Sitions 
taken are in conformity gwit! thes 
principles consider them to satis 
factory; do not mention othe; posi 
tions unless they have some marked 


advantage over those chosen. 

In this way men quickly learn the 
principles, become interested in apply. 
ing them and in combat, when elos 
supervision will often be impossible. 
Too much 


emphasis on detailed methods of ex: 


they will act intelligently, 


cution, except in subjects such as clos 
order and bayonet drills, tends to ki! 
initiative. 

In order that his instruction shall }y 
clear an instructor must use simpk 
language when making explanations 01 
Bearing in mind that in 
struction must reach the least intelli 
the the 
words whose meaning is not wnder 


eorrections. 


gent man of group ; use 06 
stood by all will merely confuse mem 


bers of the elass and kill their in 


terest. 


USING OWN METHODS 


In order to make certain points of 
instruction clear it is necessary to ust 
original methods for presenting the 
subject matter. Some texts describe 
‘tricks of the trade’’ by which an in 
structor ean drive his points hom 
quickly and maintain interest. Most 
texts, however, do not inelude this fea- 
ture and those that do usually enumer- 
ate too few of the possible devices 
which serve to improve instruction. It 
is necessary, therefore, that each in- 
structor by study, by thought and b) 
talking with other instructors obtain 
a working knowledge of those methods 
which will improve his instruction 

A eareful analysis from the view 











the man being instructed will 
reveal many such methods. Remem- 
bering ‘or example, that the text is a 
hook written for the information of the 
instructor a decided improvement in 
this respect can be made over the usual 
method employed when teaching re- 
eruits the ‘‘Position of the Soldier at 
The usual method is for 


point 


Attention.”’ 
the instruetor to say: ‘‘I am now go- 
ing to Show you the position of the 
soldier at attention.’’ He then de- 
monstrates the position. Next, he calls 
attention to all of the details of the 
position, starting with the feet and 
proceeding upward or starting with 
the head and proceeding downward. 
Finally, he requires the recruit to take 
the position. 

However, this procedure is not en- 
tirely satisfactory even when the in- 
structor uses his own words. A better 
method would be to say nothing about 
the points which experience shows that 
the average soldier observes during 
the demonstration and to diseuss only 
those ordinarily not observed. In the 
example cited above many of the re- 
cruits learned a number of the points 
before a word of explanation was 
given. They learned perhaps that the 
toes are turned outward, that the heels 
are together and that the head is erect. 
Probably not a few learned other 
points. On the other hand only a few 
men got the idea that the angle of the 
feet is 45 degrees, that the muscles of 
the body though under control are not 
stiff, that the shoulders are back, and 
that the eyes are directed to the front. 
If the assumptions made are correct in 
part only the procedure should be: 

a. Demonstrate. 

». Demonstrate, at the same time 
calling attention only to the points 
usually not noticed. 
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c. Have the group imitate the posi- 
tion demonstrated while the instructor 
or his assistants check the individual 
errors. 

In the check it may be found, for 
example, that one man—but in all 
probability only one—missed the point 
about the legs being straight. Make 
the correction in his individual case 
but do not confuse the other men and 
waste their time by talking generally 
about this point, which they already 
understand. 

Thus by discussing with the entire 
group only the points generally not 
understood and by taking up with the 
individuals those errors which were 
made by only one or two men, the in- 
structor saves time, gives more thor- 
ough instruction and holds interest 
more easily. That is to say, he in- 
structs more efficiently. 


SIMPLE EXAMPLES AND COMPARISONS 


By the use of simple examples and 
comparisons an instructor can usually 
make clear points that are hazy when 
demonstrated or explained. To illus- 
trate: An instructor might explain in- 
definitely how firm the muscles of the 
soldier at attention should be without 
any assurance of being understood by 
even one man, unless he uses an exam- 
ple or a comparison. The point is not 
clear now to most soldiers of long ex- 
perience. Now suppose he says: 


When at attention your muscles 
should be under control just as the 
muscles of a boxer are when on guard. 
His muscles are not stiff because then 
he would move awkwardly and tire 
quickly; they are not loose because 
then he could not move instantly in 
any direction, as he must be prepared 
to do. If they are neither stiff nor 
loose, how are they? Just firm enough 
so that he can move forward, back- 
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ward, to a side, like a flash. That is 
the way your muscles should be when 
you are at attention—just firm enough 
to be under control, in order that you 
may move to the front, to the rear, or 
to a side the instant that you get a 
command to move. 


Consider the characteristics of the 
comparison given. First, the compari- 
son is made with something the aver- 
age young man of today knows about. 
Nearly everyone has seen boxers in ac- 
tion. A boxer moving quickly and 
easily is a more or less familiar sight. 
So most men of the group will under- 
stand the boxing part of the ecompari- 
son. Secondly, the comparison illus- 
trates exactly the point you desire to 
make. Third, the comparison, as 
given, is clearly and simply expressed. 

These characteristics should be true 
of every example and comparison used, 


EMPHASIZING FUNDAMENTALS 


Another means of holding interest 
during training is for the instructor 
to emphasize the fundamentals of the 
subject being taught. In every sub- 
ject from ‘‘Right Face’’ to the ‘‘Re- 
organization after an Attack’’ there 
are certain fundamentals, or key 
points, which are of importance. There 
are other points which are important 
but are secondary to the key points. 
These latter are often placed on an 
equal footing with the former and the 
result is always unsatisfactory. 

No rule for determining fundamen- 
tals can be given. It is largely a mat- 
ter of individual analysis, which for 
the instructor should be from the view- 
point of the class. 

Perhaps, however, an_ illustration 
may serve to show the importance of 
determining and stressing fundamen- 
tals. ‘‘Port Arms’’ is the fundamen- 
tal in the manual of arms. This is 


the case because the positic, of 
piece at ‘‘Port Arms’’ 


the 


ente) 


INTO a» 
many movements in the manu.) Whe 
coming from the ‘‘Order’’ to Righ” 
or “‘Left Shoulder Arms,’’ fro, ‘Py, 


sent Arms’’ to ‘‘Right’’ or “Les; 
Shoulder Arms,’’ from ‘‘le/t’ o, 
**Right Shoulder Arms’? to ‘ /resey: 
Arms’’ or to ‘‘Order Arms’’ and jy 
coming from ‘‘Right Shoulder 
to ‘*Left Shoulder Arms,’’ or the re 
verse, the piece should go to its cor. 
reet position when at ‘‘Port Arms.” 
It is, therefore, absolutely essential to 
the execution of practically al! of th 
difficult movements in the manual that 
every man be able to hold his rifi 
correctly at ‘‘Port Arms.’’ Similarly 
with ‘‘Right’’ and ‘‘Left Oblique” 
and the march in line, in foot move. 
ments; with face to the 
mark time for pivot men in ‘Squads 
Right’’; and with the position of th 
soldier at all times when at attention 
The organization which cannot execut 
these movements with precision 
though it may be snappy, is not well 
drilled. The organization which mas- 
ters these movements has built th 
necessary foundation for excellence 
What is true in this respect for clos 
order drill is true also for every other 
subject with which we have to dea! 
By much study and careful thouglit 
the interested instructor 
mine these fundamentals. By then 
stressing them he will greatly increas 
efficient execution by his group. 
Stress can be laid on the fundamen- 
tals in three ways. First, by giving 
them more time during training pe- 
riods. Organizations can quickly be- 
come better trained if commanders wii! 
determine the key points of sul)jects 
and cause their organizations to mas 
ter them before taking up in ‘etal! 


(rms”’ 


right and 


ean ceter 











rtant points. In particular 
order drill ean be brought to 
higher standard than now ex- 
hy coing baek to the fundamentals 
nd mastering them. Seeondly, fun- 
jamentals ean be emphasized, in cer- 
tain subjects, by requiring the mem- 
hers of the group to solve situations 
prepared for the specific purpose of 
iringing out these fundamentals. And 
fnallv. they ean be emphasized in 
brief preliminary talks and in sum- 
mares 


SUMMARIZING 


By means of well presented, brief 
summaries at the end of each step 
and each period of the day’s training 
an instruetor further creates interest 
n the subjeets of instruction. To 
march a group of men from the drill 
feld at the end of an hour’s work 
without enumerating briefly the prin- 
cipal points eovered during the period 
is like handing a person a_ bundle 
without tying it up; when he has gone 

few steps the wrapper loosens and 
the contents fall out. 

An example of summarizing at the 
end of instruetion in the position of 
the soldier at attention follows: ‘‘You 
have now learned how to stand at at- 
tention when halted. The main points 
to remember are: Keep your eyes 
straight to the front and do not move 
a muscle.’’ Time to say this, eight 


seconds. 
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An example of summarizing at the 
end of a period in close order drill: 
“We have taken up today ‘Squads 
Right’ and ‘Squads Left.’ In these 
movements pivot men must face in 
marching accurately and mark time in 
place. The other men in ranks must 
oblique smartly and mark time when 
they reach the new line or halt to- 
gether at command.’’ Time to say this, 
twelve seconds, 

The advantages of summarizing in 
this manner are: 

a. The fundamentals are thus finally 
driven home. 

b. Men are made to realize that they 
have done some definite work and so 
leave the movement or period with 
something clear cut in mind. 

The time, which at first thought 
seems proportionately too much for 
summarizing, is, in faet, negligible. A 
few seconds at most is sufficient. And 
the value to the organization com- 
mander will be out of all proportion 
to the time used. 


[Eprror’s Nore—The next number 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL will contain 
another article by Captain Bonham, 
in which he will treat the following 
phases of military instruction: Teach- 
ing the Class to Think, Personal Fae- 
tors, and Training Instructors. It is 
understood that the author intends 
publishing a book on the subject in 
the near future. | 
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The Study of Military History 


By Lieutenant Colonel Wilson B. Burtt, Jnfantry 


\ 


‘*The things of yesterday are 


nowhere 


HY are so many of our officers 
lacking in a rea! aecquaintance- 
ship with the battles and cam- 

paigns of the past? 





It cannot be as- 
cribed to an actual belief in the state- 
ment attributed to a master of the art 
of war that ‘‘history is but a lie agreed 
upon.”’ His eminence as a soldier rests 


upon more than a falsehood agreed 


upon by his biographers. He also said: 
‘‘Read and re-read the campaigns of 


the great captains.”’ 


plainly 


writtten.’’ 


reading ; that it takes so much time thay 
the daily routine of life leaves itt) 
energy left for methodical research jy 
history. 

The great majority of officers tun 
with alacrity to the literary historian 
who is bent upon telling a story in 
fashion to please. We solace ourselves 
with the thought that he has done th 
drudgery of exploration for us 
Sometimes we said, to cover our neg 


lect, that he had a 





Far rather should the 
modern soldier follow 
the latter advice than 
to neglect to make the 
study of military his- 


short 


tory a life-long avoea- 
tion. 
Whether or not we 


Karly in his career an 
officer should select a 
‘ampaign or a 
phase of a long war and 
investigate that thor- 
oughly and persistently 


eess to a far greater 


number of — sources 
than we could pos 
sibly consult. So, for 
the most of us 
our knowledge of his 
rests 


tory upon an- 


other man’s mterpri 





believe the statements 


tation of the facts as 


imputed to Napoleon, no commander of he discovered them. All too frequently 


troops can have so great an experience 
in war that he will not profit by a se- 
rious contemplation of the 
and failures of those who have pre- 


suecesses 


ceded him: nor can he ever know too 
ealled 


in war, those unlooked for 


much about what Clausewitz 


‘*friction”’ 
and always unusual things which 
cause delay and which make the best 
laid plans and clearest orders go awry. 

The place of history in the education 
of an officer has gone too long a course 
of his own choosing. It has rested too 


long upon a basis of ‘‘bird’s-eye- 


views.’’ We have been too often met 
with the remark that history is dull 


, 
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his knowledge of war was gained 
his own fireside. 

Let us see how nearly some of the 
great historians have come to attaining 
the true object of historical writing 
This aim is to explore and to compr 
hend the events of the past so as to 
present them as an aid to an unde! 
standing of the present and as a guid 
to the future. 
sentimental interest in the past that 


There is so much of 
is no wonder that the narrative of the 
‘‘orandeur that was Rome’s”’ holds us 
breathless when we read it. 

All men love a story and what 
military man can be more alluring than 


to a 
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the record Of Alexander or 
orles Martel, of-Caesar,Hannibal or 
Napoleon? Their vietories hold us en- 
' especially when a master of 
ng has wielded the pen. But 
< not romance; nor is a good 
tole necessarily a true recital of the 
nts which form its background. 
While it is perhaps a fact that we may 
evard history as a science as exact 
s chemistry, truth should be our one 
irpose in understanding it. We can 
well afford to look with suspicion upon 
the work of those who have written it 
full of the magie of fietion. 
Of the earliest historians Thuey- 
lides showed great ability from both 








| , ILITARY history offers the 
/ 


| 


possibility properly to 
| 


learn the decisions that are of de- 
cisive importance, which, in ex 
rcises on the map or on the drill 
ground, seldom come into account. 

Balck in ** Development of Tac- 
tics—World War.’’ 




















the historical and the literary stand- 
points. He was a conscientious writer, 
but his information and his sources 
were not always accurate. Everyone 
should know his report of the Funeral 
Speech of Pericles. It-—is one of the 
finest things in literature, but no one 
for a moment thinks that it was a_lit- 
eral transeript of the criginal. Like- 
wise we cannot believe that Plutarch 
was always truthful when he describes 
and compares the great leaders of an- 
tiquity. We now know that Livy, who 
wrote for the Emperor Augustus, pre- 
pared a history of Rome which he be- 
lieved his imperial master would like 
to have. 


When Sir Walter Raleigh was 
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‘“‘spending the evening of a tempes- 
tuous life’’ in the Tower of London, 
he commenced to write a history of the 
world. He had few, if any, sources 
at his disposal. We can well imagine 
how imperfect such a history would 
have been. 

Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’’ is great literary and 
historical writing. The great drama 
and the tragedy were always upper 
most in his thoughts. Even though at 
times it is incorrect, it presents the 
facts as Gibbon knew them. 

Macauley disliked the Quakers so 
much that he is unjust to them and 
their influence. He was so hostile to 
the Duke of Marlborough that he often 
exaggerates and frequently he misrep- 
resents. 

One of our best advertised and most 
recent histories was apparently econ 
ceived and written for the purpose of 
showing that the world is ready for a 
social upheaval of the Bolshevik 
variety. 

TRUTM®MUST BE SOUGHT 

With such examples as these before 
us, how can we accept what one man 
has written about what occurred at any 
particular time or place? We must 
seek out all the authorities and find 
the truth. ‘‘Ask yourself questions. 

History fades into mere litera- 
ture when it declines to answer them,”’ 
said Professor Seeley, the originator of 
the historical method. He regarded 
history with the eves of a sincere seeker 
of the truth. 

The study of military history should 
be the ardent habit of every officer 
from the day he enters the service until 
his career is ended. He should know 
those things which help him to under- 


stand present conditions in the world. 
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He should provide himself with what- 
ever will guide him in the future. 

entry into the the 
youngster should be required to study 
some particular phase of a military 
operation in the field. Then, 
the supervision of a competent instrue- 
tor, a test of his knowledge should be 
held. This should not be a written 
examination, but it should consist of a 


Upon service 


under 








OOKS, like men, vary in char- 

acter. Each book reflects the 
character of the author and the 
purpose he had in view. 
are prepared with no great de- 
sire to tell the truth, but rather 
to please and entertain the reader. 
Many writers will take a histori- 
cal subject, but will in fact write 
a piece of fiction; and unthinking 


Some 


readers will praise the book as 
interesting, forgetting that his- 
tory is a science and not litera- 
ture.—Spaulding in ‘‘Army In- 
struction and Study.’’ 




















careful oral investigation of the method 
the officer used in his study. 


PAINSTAKING READING REQUIRED 


An honest search for the truth in 
history requires a painstaking reading 
of every scrap of information bearing 


History 


minds of those who gave ¢! 
what they knew of the enem) 

own troops; what they wan 
and how they expected it to 
Then one must find what acty 
pened, why it happened, and 

the final conclusion of the 

events. 

These things are nowher 
written. Only diligent ingu 
diselose them. 

The writing of a fine histor: 
a short period is a task of cons 
magnitude. It has often bee 
taken; in no ease has a bett: 
been achieved than that of the 1! 
eal Section of the French (; 
Staff. Their histery of the 180° 
paign could well serve as a mod 
the novice in military histor) 
sought for the truth with indust: 
they have set forth the result o 
labor with clearness and accu 


‘‘WHYS’’ MUST BE 


The the 


must ask are as numberless a 


ANSW! 


questions eager 


child’s ‘‘whys.’’ There will be many 


whys for which no answer 
found. 
often stated as a fact. what he th 
might have been the situation 

he could find no answer. 


he has made the facts fit his prejudices 


or his preconceived opinions. 


An officer who has had even a meag 


The literary historian has too 


Sometin 


upon the events under observation. 

One should consult every known 
source and read not only what occurred 
as stated by everyone who has written 
about the events, but also what pre- 
eeded and followed the. particular oe- 
casion. 

The student of military art wants to 
know what actually occurred. To find 
this out he must know what was in the 


field experience will, in his own min 
intelligently fill out the answers 
questions for which no reply can lx 
found in any of the authorities con 
sulted. 

Early in his eareer an officer should 
select a short campaign or a phas 
long war which he wishes to inv: 
gate thoroughly. Every book h: 
should have some bearing on this su! 











very library which he can use 
hoyle, be searched for references bear- 
e selected campaign. Finally, 
the ll be produced in his mind a 
EY -ture of the actual events he 
has lied. 
\ e goes on, and experience ac- 
‘es. the officer will methodically 
exa e other campaigns. 
vreat thought to be borne in 
s. that the mental picture ob- 
tained by this study and research is 
which one has created for one’s 
self. It will not be always like the one 
eceived from the pleasant fable too 
often found in other histories. 
Then there is the final consequence 
this study which must be clearly 
The picture of the past 
in some way help us to under- 


discerned, 


nd the present and assist us to peer 
the future. 


ii KNOWLEDGE OF CAMPAIGNS 

lt has been well said, ‘‘No gentleman 
who does not know one 
campaign by heart.’’ 


is educated 
If the schooling 
of a man in any walk of life is ineom- 
plete unless he has earefully studied 
one campaign, how much more should 
an officer’s eareer be filled with the 
knowledge of many campaigns. 
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The knowledge of the art of war 
which comes from the study of mili- 
tary history cannot he obtained by 
reading outlines. It can only be ae- 
quired by the method of historical re- 
search: a thorough and painstaking 
exploration for the truth. This is not 
the pastime of a December evening. It 
requires a whole winter spent upon one 
short period of war. The satisfaction 
of a work well done will reward the 
effort. 


The later effects of this study of the 
truth in history will be apparent in a 
greater toleration for the mistakes of 
others. When the authorities differ so 
much, how can we accept one view of 
error? There will be noted a more 
just sense of proportion and a fairer 
judgment. 
tains’’ 


When even ‘‘great cap- 
have misunderstood, how can 
we be unjust? 

Respect for the ideas of others will 
be inereased. How ean we fail to give 
due weight to the opinions of those who 
honestly differ with us? Then, finally, 
there will be manifest to each one that 
serene sense of power which comes 
only from a well ordered and balanced 
intellect—the priceless attribute of the 
true leader of men, 


D 


‘ Schools to Produce a Useful Team 


The purpose of the schools is not to develop Alex- 
anders, Napoleons and Fochs, but to raise the general 
average of ability and to produce a team that a Foch, 
a Napoleon or a Pershing may be able to use.—Brig. 
Gen, E. L. King, at the opening of the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Sept. 6. 











The Quest for Knowledge 


By an Officer of the Line 


ACK in the when the 
Army was still the ‘““Old 


days 


Army,’’ though unconscious of 


its antiquity and when any one under 


forty was regarded as a ‘‘ youngster,’’ 
a captain dignified by years, who al- 
experience, re- 
officer 
should have a hobby wherewith to be- 


leged considerable 


marked that ‘‘every young 


guile his leisure hours.’’ As I remem- 
ber, this sage council failed to impress 
me greatly at the time, largely, I sup- 
pose beeause | had no leisure hours 
and because of my knowledge of the 


ancient’s own partic- 


mend to all. I refuse at th 
limit my quest to the mere a 
of professional learning for 
thing that must perforce b 
in the ordinary course of 
rather do I invite investigatio 
fields of 
studies leading to a more com») 
The study 

religion, of 


wider human acti 
sive view of life. 
ernment, of histo 
morality, even of biology, the science 
of life, are both interesting and 
able. 


The 


profit 


know is 
with 


desire to 


something 


which ever 





His 


for collecting 


ular diversion. 


mania 


one is_ blessed in 


degre eS 


kin- 


me 


and 
left 


butterflies 


dred bugs 


Every normal individual 
has or should have some- 
thing he desires to know 


varying 
birth. 
infaney children ar 


k rom eariiest 





The excite- 
ment of a chase over 
the hills after an elu- 


sive moth or 


eold. 


dom 
lunar 


unless he has arrived at 
the pinnacle of wis- 
which 


inquisitive, investi 
with 
mouth all that 


comes 


gating hands 


is vanity and 
within 


reach 





the of a 
mad dart at one of the acrididae, vul- 


pleasure 


garly known as grasshopper, stirred 
no pleasureable emotion in my breast. 
Bugs were bugs, sources of annoyance 
than 
rather 
monly thereafter, the word hobby was 


rather pleasure, hence to be 


avoided than sought. Com- 
associated in my mind with the pur- 
suit of insects and eschewed accord- 
ingly. 

But now having outgrown the flights 
of late adolescence and discovered that 
romance and the military service are 
far apart in this day of the new Army, 
I find that I have a hobby of my own. 
The ambling nag I ride is the ‘‘Search 
for Knowledge’’ 
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which I hereby com- 


At the age of 
become 


foul 


they have living question 


marks. Their prying into the caus 
of things is generally trying and often 
embarrassing. However, this quality is 
not limited to the 
homo sapiens full grown, for the cur 
Now the 
inquisitive instinct or the curiosit) 
with which 


child or even t 


osity of women is proverbial. 
we are born may be « 
veloped by use or atrophied by disuse 
Unfortunately too often it degenerates 
into a mere idle curiosity instead of a 
search after a knowledge of the truth 
The desire to find out has been re 
placed by the desire to chatter and as 
food for gossip becomes necessary We 


seek an unwholesome knowledge that 
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ise eoneerns or benefits us. 
” this most unforgivable of er- 
become humdrum victims of 
devoting our leisure to wordy 
nanities, shop, or a fruitless diseus- 


l 


the ‘‘one no trump doubled.”’ 


sion 


To one who has ridden the hobby of 
knowledge this seems, even in contem- 
ylation, a horrible form of existence 
Every normal individual has or should 


have something he desires to know un- 
less he has arrived at the pinnacle of 
wisdom which is vanity. A wish ever 


to know more is desirable beyond 


value 


rHE ACQUISITION OF LEARNING 
The acquisition of learning is, for 
other than the school boy and the mut- 
tonhead (and we are not speaking of 
painless and unfraught with 
The effort is not 
one of intense thinking but rather of 


these 


excessive difficulties. 


attentive memory because knowledge 
consists of a collection of facts which 
may be won in several ways. 

These data whose aggregate consti- 
tutes wisdom may be gathered in that 
famous old school run by Mr. Experi- 
ence, it may be ferreted out of books, 
and it may, even, be collected during 
the course of conversation. 

Of all learning in its widest sense, 
that aequired by experience comes the 
highest for the price of such informa- 
tion is generally sundry hard knocks 
and bitter blows to self-esteem which 
in the end teach one how to play the 
game of life with a minimum of dis- 
comfort and danger. It constitutes in 
itself an education of a 
eminently 


narrow sort, 


practical and eminently 


useful because it is drawn upon each 
day. In its eategories it contains such 
fundamental burns, 


precepts as ‘fire 


eats serateh, sleep in the house with 


for 
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1 


a baby is difficult, and the operative 
end of a mule is behind. Necessarily 
transmitted 
first hand be 


cause not every one is given the op- 


much of this wisdom is 


rather than collected 


portunity of experimenting with a 


mule, and bachelor’s knowledge of 
babies is circumscribed by the horror 
he has listened to from the mouths of 
eloquent parents. But the point is not 


weakened thereby, for traditional 
knowledge was at some time gained by 
actual acquaintance with the facts in 
the case. Some one, some where, at 
some time, was burned by fire and 
numerous persons have been kicked by 
mules and more ought to be. So much 
then for experience valuable but un- 
pleasant. 


THE USE OF BOOKS 


The knowledge obtained from books 
is both practical and cultural, hence 
of a particularly worth while charae 
ter. The vast field of human learning 
is contained between their covers. No 
one will deny the evident usefulness 
of certain books of a severely technical 
nature. To the engineer his handbooks 


are absolute necessities; likewise law- 
yers and doctors are dependent upon 
volumes containing information requi- 
site in the daily practice of their pro- 
fessions. The soldier acknowledges the 
need for works upon tactics and strat- 
egy. On the other hand, excluding the 
narrow field of professional knowledge 
for each special calling, the cultural 
value of more extensive learning is not 
so self-evident. An acquaintance with 
history will be admitted as a sine qua 
non of the teacher of history, and a 
thorough knowledge of will 
readily be conceded as indispensable to 


the the 


biology 


doctor, 


student of biochem 


istry, and the biologist, but the excel 




















O-DAY I suppose most edu- 

cated people would agree that 
so long as we live we learn and 
ought to learn—that we ought to 
develop our ideas and enlarge, 
correct, and change them. But 
even today you will find people 
who have not yet acquired this 
view. You will find even teach- 
ers and doctors and business men 
who are persuaded that they had 
learned all that there was to 
learn by twenty-five or thirty. It 
is only quite recently that this 
idea has passed beyond a special 
class and pervaded the world gen- 
erally—the idea of everyone being 
a lifelong student and of the 
whole world becoming, as it were, 
a university for those who have 
passed beyond the schooling 
stage.—H. G. Wells. 




















lence of such sciences to the soldier 
will not be so willingly allowed to pass 
unchallenged. Although it is true 
that we may succeed in our calling 
without such extensive reading, the in- 
tellect so developed is certainly narrow 
in nature and not easily adapted to the 
varied environments in which we of 
the new Army are likely to find our- 
selves placed. Post existence no longer 
constitutes the totality otf Army life. 
These being the circumstances, the 
value of acquiring learning from many 
books on varied subjects is more 
plainly demonstrated. 


CONVERSATION 


Of all the methods of adding to 
one’s store of knowledge, that of con- 
versation is probably the most difficult 
because it is largely dependent upon 
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the knowledge gained in the 
fields and because of th 
human tendency to chatte; 
rather than soberly and wise! 
out experience of some sort 
tion would be impossible beea\ > they, 
would be nothing about which talk 
Even as the case stands, by ‘ar thp 
greater part of our daily soci! inter. 
changes consist of chat about matters 
utterly self-evident or abou: 
physiological of ourselves 0) 
Exclude the weather, sports, 
ging, personalities, and our various jp. 
firmities and any sort of conversation 
becomes for many a hereulean task 
compared to which the cleaning of tly 
Augean stables becomes easy, for thy 
former effort requires at least a rudi- 
mentary intelligence while for the lat. 
ter strength of sinew, bone, and muscle 
sufficed. 


ceding 
ize-old 
lanely 
With 


iVersa- 


things 
others 


0tleg 


In spite of these difficulties and pre 
dicating a normal fund of experiences 
for the average individual, knowledge 
may be gained in this fashion if th 
proper procedure be followed. The 
method of acquisition is that of the in 
telligent question. Interest yourselves 
in the problems of those you meet who 
are not of the military hierarchy. | 
they are business men (and not “‘to 
tired’’) question them about the fun 
damentals of their business, there!) 
you will learn something of practica 
economics; if they are Iawyers ques 
tion them about the law and you wil! 
learn of the law. Strive to make the 
interest of the other your interest and 
the secrets of his knowledge will be 
yours. Not only that either, for on 
oceasions thereafter conversation wil! 
become an art less difficult of mastery. 
Remember always that ‘‘out o/ the 
fullness of the heart the 


tongue 
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and base your questions 
{ precept. 


GULAR ARMY’S CONTACTS 


coming, an integral part in the life of 
the nation. The day of ‘‘splendid 
isolation’’ has passed never to return. 
These being the facts, it should be ob- 


.- In 2 juridieal sense, I am sensible vious that our acquirements must be 
"e of the faet that I have perhaps not increased. To meet officially and so- 
k. made out the best of eases for my cially the faculty of a great university 
e hobby. To bolster up the tattered ar- surely requires something more than a 
2 sument the following facts are offered knowledge of the intricacies of train- 
‘ for consideration. With the adoption ing regulations and to converse intel- 
a of National Defense Act of 1920, the  ligently with the prominent members 
; sphere of our activity was enlarged of a community requires a more exten- 
- manifold. By the provisions of that sive education than that provided by 
\- legislation we were brought into much an esoteric study of Army Regulations 
n more intimate eontaet with the civi- and the sporting page of a daily paper. 
k lian population of the country. Duty According to our knowledge will be 


with the National Guard, the Organ- 
ized Reserves, and the R. O. T. C., and 
the War Department insistence that 
we identify ourselves with the commu- 


our value to those we meet, hence to 
the service and the nation. Numerous 
requirements like these make neces- 
sary extensive study in many fields 


e nity in whieh we serve, have all not strictly related to ‘‘soldiering.’’ 
brought us imto eloser relationship All-around knowledge has now become 
with our fellows not in the service. a prerequisite of success in carrying 

‘ We have, or are in the process of be- out our mission. 





| ® 


The Important Question 


‘*The United States is not in favor of entering into 
any competitive race on armaments with any country 
in any department of military equipment whether or 
not there is any treaty in relation to it of which the 
United States is a signatory,’’ says the ‘‘ White 
House Spokesman’’ who is President Coolidge. 

But is the United States in favor of establishing 
and maintaining military, aerial and naval equipment 
sufficiently strong to furnish dependable protection 
against predatory nations, or nations who may for 
one reason infringe on its sovereignty or on the rights 
of its nationals, and who are engaged in a competitive 
race on armaments? That is the important question ; 
and it is a question that has been sidestepped and soft 
pedaled altogether too long.—Detroit Free Press. 
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French War Doctrines and Plans 


By Lieutenant Colonel J. M. Scammell, Cal. N. GC 


HE events of August, 1914, in 


¥ 
France were soon _ over- 





shadowed by the dramatic re- 
versal of fortune in September, and 
were, for the time, forgotten, except 
in the French’ government where 
doubts abode. The French army was 
content to let sleeping dogs lie; for 
the month of September was far more 
to the eredit of the high command 
than that of August. But at Paris, 
forebodings remained; and, from time 
to time, from obseure sources, vague 
and confused rumors sprang up of 
terrible French de- 


Courageously ghastly skelet, 


ae 
disinterred and analyzed. Book 
lowed book. Among the mos: sens; 
tional and caustie were those of » by 
liant eritie, Jean de Pierrefey, wh. 


had edited the official communiny 
G. H. Q. and who had some lively ayq 
scandalous gossip to retail about th 
high command.’ Later, books of 4 Jes 


sensational and less controversia| cha 


acter began to appear which i) 


way or another, openly or by implic 
tion, confirmed many of the earli 
charges. It now appears to be gene: 


ally accepted that th 





feats amidst the 
lakes and hills of 
Lorraine and in the 
shadowy woods and 
rough defiles of the 
Ardennes. However, 
while the ancient 
enemy was still on 


official doctrine wit! 


To understand the char- which France went 
acter of the doctrine and to war was a mis 
plan with which the 
French went to war in 
1914 we must study their tempt to see how 
development from 1870 


taken one. 
But, before wi 


this doctrine came in 
to being and how 





French soil, it was 

the preoccupation of all good French- 
men to put forth every effort to drive 
him thence; and it was likewise the 
part of all good friends to maintain a 
tactful silence concerning reverses 
which did not reflect great credit upon 
the French high command, But once 
the war was over, after the first relief 
and delirium of vietory, many began 
to inquire if all had been well in 1914: 
had those heavy losses been quite es- 
sential to the victory? 

Generals disgraced in 1914, and who 
had maintained a patriotie and digni- 
fied silence during the war, now arose 
to defend their military reputations. 


374 


influenced the wai 
plan, let us first sketch the events o 
August and September, 1914, and try 
to understand what were the errors o! 
which the crities have complained 
On August 1, Germany declared wa! 
on Russia and the French Army lx 
gan to mobilize. On the 2d the Ge 
mans occupied Luxembourg, in viola 
tion of the Treaty of 1867 and th: 
Convention of 1902 in which she gua! 
anteed not to use the railways of th 
Duchy for troop movements. This act 


+ 


eaused the French at 7:30 p. m. to 


adopt a prepared alternative to thew 
plan of concentration, providing for an 
extension of their left flank from 


'G. Q. G. Secteur 1, Paris, L’Edition Frangaise Illustrée, 1920. 





War 


French 


Long to Mezieres.2. The Fourth 
\rn n reserve, near Commercy, 
‘led the gap between the Third and 
Rift ‘his ealled for only a change 
» railway sehedules and caused no 
onfusion. The next day, August 3, 


y sent her ultimatum to Bel- 
the morning, and in the after- 
attacked Liege before the defense 


nool 


he organized. 


eoulda 


| N ONLY PARTIALLY MODIFIED 


Thus. notwithstanding the invasion 
of Belgium, and despite the protests 
* General Lanrezae, commanding the 


the 


Fifth” Army, French plan was 
modified only to meet a threat through 
Luxembourg. From the 5th to the 


12th of August the French concentra- 
tion proceeded in accordance with 
their war plan No. XVII. On the 6th, 
(ieneral Sordet’s cavalry corps began 
an odyssey which did no good and re- 
sulted only in rendering it almost use- 
At this time 
the French had intelligence that the 


ess for later operations, 


First German Army reported to con- 
sist of four corps and some cavalry 
north of the Meuse. 
Joffre sent a staff officer to Namur and 
another to 


divisions, Was 


srussels to get in touch 


with the Belgians; but beyond this 
step he ignored the possible menace. 
On this day Ludendorff penetrated 
into Liege, and von der Marwitz’s eav- 
alry corps was overrunning the coun- 
try as far as Dinant. 

The next day, the 7th, the French 
invaded and took Altkireh 
reaching Mulhouse the next day, from 
whence they were turned out on the 
10th. On the 8th, Joffre issued his 
Instruction Générale No. 1 in which 
he declared his intention to give bat- 


Alsace 
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tle with his right on the Rhine, the 
First Army moving on Saarebourg 


and Donon, the Seeond on Sarrebruck, 
and the Third and Fourth ready to 
march Not the slightest 
attention appears to have been given 
to the turning movement. 
This was not due to ignorance of the 
situation entirely, but to indifference: 
the French doctrine was the offensive 
at all costs, and that a powerful at 
tack the 
form to it and to abandon his plans. 

On the 12th, 
large force of hostile cavalry approach 


ing the Meuse. 


northward. 


German 


would foree enemy to con 


Lanrezae reported a 


Joffre gave him per- 
mission to use a corps to defend the 


passages of the river. But the next 
day Joffre issued an order which dis- 
posed his armies to meet an attack 


Metz! the 14th, 
Leman was captured unconscious in 
the ruins of Fort Loncin, destroyed by 
the powerful Austrian 420’s, and three 
days later resistance ended at 


from On General 


Liege 
after fourteen days of fighting. On the 
same day that Fort Lonein fell, Lan- 
rezac again had a personal interview 
with Joffre in which he pointed out 
the danger to the Fifth Army. Joffre 
H. Q. still be- 
attack 
northwest of Metz, 
was not that the Fifth, 
Third Army would be 
On that day General 
took Altkirch 
with the 
Second Army crossed the frontier of 
Lorraine ; while Dubail, with the First, 
attacked the the 
Mountains. At first these armies met 


was not impressed. G. 
lieved that the 
would come from 


main German 
and its fear 
but that the 
overwhelmed. 
Pau, reinforced, again 
Mulhouse ; 


and Castelnau, 


passes of Vosges 


with weak resistance; but this by the 
17th had stiffened. 


The extreme left was actually around Hirson. 
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On the 15th, Lanrezae again wrote 
Joffre. pointing out that G. H.-Q. 
telligeace showed the German mass 
* maneuver to be between northern 
Luxembourg and Liege. This infor- 


The com- 

nder of the Fifth Army asked leave 
+, shift it to Givet-Maubeuge. Joffre 
replied that ‘‘the menace was still a 
ong way off and the certainty of it 
m absolute.’’ Yet he did ask 
the Minister of War to send three ter- 
ritorial divisions to be strung out from 


tion was quite correct. 


far fre 


Maubeuge to the coast to guard against 
However, at 10 p. m. 
he ordered the Fifth Army west of the 
Meuse to the vicinity of Philippeville 
‘to act in econeert with the British and 


b 


‘avalry raids. 


Belgian forees.’ 


DANGER ON FRENCH LEFT FLANK 


The High Command now saw the 
langer. But to meet it with defensive 
measures was not a part of its ereed. 
lhe Fifth Army was to take the of- 
ensive northeastward, or even east- 
ward, while the Fourth advanced into 
the tangled forests of the Ardennes to 
strike the German flank, and the Third 
guarded this movement against a coun- 
ter-stroke from Metz. 

At G. H. Q. the situation on the 17th 

August did not yet appear to call 
for great apprehension. Not yet had 
any great elash of arms taken place ex- 
cept in Alsaee. The cavalry of the 
Second Army had reached Chateau- 
Salins. French concentration would 
not be completed until the*next day. 
The great offensives had just been 
launched and were making progress. 
It was true that the Germans were ad- 
vancing in. Belgium; but not yet was 
there any indieation that this advance 
could not be arrested by a powerful 
French attack in Lorraine, As a mat- 
ter of faet, aeeording to the German 


rene h W ar. Doctrines and 
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Official History, von Moltke on the 
13th had actually ordered the wheel 
through Belgium to be abandoned in 
order to seek a decision in Lorraine by 
falling on the flanks of the expected 
French invasion; but when there were 
no indications on the 16th of the 
French designs, he reverted to his or- 
iginal plan and at 4:30 p. m. on the 
17th the order was issued to resume 
the movement through Belgium. 


FRENCH OFFENSIVES PROGRESS 


On the 18th, Maud’huy’s division of 
the First Army oceupied Sarrebourg 
and the next day that army reached 
Delme and Morhange. Its reserve di- 
visions supported the advance from 
the Grand-Couronne of Nancy; in 
Alsace the Battle of Dornach yielded 
the French a brilliant victory. But at 
that very time, on the 19th, Prince 
Rupprecht was ordering his Bavarians 
to take the offensive on the 20th to 
clear up the situation; and meanwhile 
the French began to meet with strong 
resistance. Promptly on the Ist of 
August the Germans had begun to im- 
prove the positions (which had been 
surveyed and laid out in time of 
peace) along the hills linking Metz 
with Strassbourg. Between the Saar 
and the Seille 320.000 German troops 
were soon busy with 

Fire trenches were dug 
—for the Germans did not despise the 
defensive—protected with wire and 
abattis, and dummy trenches are said 
to have been 
with the stalks upward being placed 
along them to spiked 
helmets. 


spades and 
barbed wire. 


constructed, eabbages 
represent 


Accordingly, on the 20th, strong re- 
sistance slowed down the French at- 


tacks, and at 11 a. m. the German 


counter-offensive broke along the line. 
The two right corps of the Second 
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foreed to retire; and the 
of the First Army, while 
toward Morhange, was 
foreed in turn to fall back. Soon both 
armies were in full retreat, albeit in 
Joffre Castel- 
nau’s Second Army to hold on the 


Army were 
20th Corps 


progressing 


good order. ordered 
Grand-Couronne—the heights of Saf- 
fais-Belehamp between the Meurthe 
Moselle- the First Army 
defended the lines of the Meurthe and 
Morhange, perpendicular to the front 
of the These 


reached on the 24th. 


and while 


Second. lines were 


DISASTER ON THE LEFT FLANK 


Meanwhile, on the 22d, at the head- 
quarters of the Third Army bad news 
kept coming in from the front: disas- 
ter to the Fourth Corps, then to the 
Fifth; the Sixth was held up; there 
was no news whatever from the cav 
alry; ealls for help kept pouring in 
together with reports of heavy losses. 
By evening a general retirement was 
ordered. And the Fourth Army like- 
wise, in its adventure into the Belgian 
Ardennes, had met with nothing but 
disaster Lanrezae, 
the 
was attacked on 


and heavy losses. 


moving into between 


Sambre 


position 
and Meuse, 
the 21st and the passages of the Sam- 

Despite French 
the 22d, the Ger- 
On the 23d, 
notwithstanding the retirement of the 
Fourth Army on Mezieres and the sue- 
cessful passage of the Meuse at Dinant 


bre were foreed. 
counterattacks on 


mans made headway. 


by the Germans and their appearance 
in rear of the Fifth Army, Lanrezae 
held his lines almost intact all day. 
But that evening he ordered a retire- 
ment. The British army, at Mons, 
was informed by French G. H. Q. 
that it it three or four 
German corps and a strong foree of 


had before 


1) octr i nes 


and Plans 


vavalry. For a spicy aeccoun: of th, 
trials of the B. E. F., let us tun 
Pierrefeu : 

The luckless French, to whoin Ge 


eral Joffre had, without any irony, 


as 


signed the area  Landrecices-Valey 
ciennes as being a quiet sector i); whic! 


to assemble his troops, was to |iave 
his hands, on the very day of his & 
try into line in the neighborhood 
Mons, enemy forees double his ow 
He held on gallantly and with th 
greatest energy but did not wish to 
risk annihilation. Therefore, on th 
25th he began his retreat on Ix 
Cateau-Cambrai without paying thy 
slightest attention to the objurgations 
of French G. H. Q., which was anx 
ious to inspire him with a trust in the 
offensive. Heneeforward General Lan 
rezac had on his left a precious auxi 
ary whose one concern was to hasten 
his march southwards. To criticiz 
the attitude of the British general is 
merely to show that one has no grasp 
of the situation. French’s merit is 
that he had not developed an exces 
sive amour-propre. With that blunt 
English temperament of his, which ac 
cepted realities, he cared nothing fo: 
useless heroism. The campaign was 
only beginning; and the thing to do 
was to reserve his troops for a favo 
able moment, instead of allowing them 
to be massacred at once. 


FRENCH DEFEATS ALONG THE LINI 


Such was the situation of the Fift! 
Army, its flanks uncovered and in the 
midst of superior forces seeking to 
surround it in another Sedan or an- 
other Cannae, at the time when ac 
cording to French G. H. Q., it should 
have counterattacked! However, Lan- 
rezac, under these cireumstances held 
the ancient view, ‘‘He who fights and 
runs away, will live to fight another 
day’’; and which he expressed in some 
what nobler terms as We 


have been beaten, but that evil can be 


follows: 
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as long as the Fifth Army 
is not yet lost.’’ 
the French 
along the 
nrezae was ordered to turn 
at Guise; which he did, ef- 


France 
by August 
ere defeated all 


25, 


driving the Germans back. 
as a barren victory since, out- 
fdanked, he had to fall baek once more. 
Defeated as they were, the French 
armies retained their fighting spirit, 
and gallantly did all that their com- 
manders asked of them. On the very 
retreating, 


But 1 


Lanrezae was 


dav that 


(ieneral Manoury, under orders to re- 


tire with the Third Army, found out 
from captured orders that the German 
Crown Prince did not clearly under- 
stand what it was all about and had 
exposed his left wing. Accordingly 
he asked leave to attack; and when he 
pounced upon 
His Royal Highness’s army and gave 
ita bad mauling. Similarly, the First 
and Second Armies, while defeated, 
were still full of fight. Prinee Rup- 
liking the looks of the 
(irand-Couronne, decided to try to 
turn it by defeating the Second Army 
the Gap of 
which had been left unfor- 


permission, 


received 


preeht, not 


and penetrating into 
Charmes 
tified precisely in the hope that such 
an idea would some day oceur to a 


the 


ab- 


commander. So, when 
the Bavarians were 
sorbed in their task, and they had 
stepped full into the mousetrap, the 
Second Army pounced upon their 
backs from the Grand-Couronne. This 
was on the 25th of August. Mean- 
while the Germans were attempting to 
cross the Vosges in order to attack the 
other flank of the French First Army. 
The latter was then forced to borrow 


a Corps 


German 


energies of 


Castelnau in order to 
hold off the combined attacks of the 


from 
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Sixth 
Castelnau 


Armies 
getting in his 


German and Seventh 


while was 
The counter- 
attack of the First Army completely 
exhausted Prince Rupprecht’s armies, 


work on their right rear. 


and in the East, for a season, fighting 
jut elsewhere the task 
the 
German 


quieted down. 
menacing 
right flank 
and a 
that 
end the energies of the French high 


was to withdraw from 
of the 


stand 


embrace 
until a 
counter-offensive 


could be made 


launched. To 


command were devoted. 


EXTREME OFFENSIVE DOCTRINE FAILS 


Without going into the subject of 
the Battle of the Marne, enough has 
been said to indicate that the doctrine 
of the extreme offensive did not pro- 
duce the expected results and that, de- 
spite its theories, the French armies 
forced to defend and even to re- 

All that the French had to 
for the first month of the war 
appalling losses in men and re- 
But that is not quite true: 
in addition they had a commander-in- 


were 
treat. 
show 
were 


sources. 


as did 
the 
gallant 


chief who never lost his nerve, 
; from 
staff, 


and 


some ‘‘super-men’’ across 
Rhine,—a 
officers, 


soldiers whose morale the worst expe- 


determined 


and devoted courageous 


riences had not destroyed. France 
still had an army eapable of winning 
the Battle of the Marne. And, had it 
not been for the spirit instilled into 
that army by the doctrine which laid 
such stress upon morale and the offen- 
sive spirit, it might never have been 
able to survive such trials; but had it 
not been carried to a blind and fanati- 
the French 
never have been called upon to endure 
them, 


eal excess, army might 


Possibly nothing will enable us to 
understand the character and limita- 
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T the commencement of a 

campaign, to advance or not 
to advance, is a matter for grave 
consideration, but when once the 
offensive is assumed it must be 
sustained to the last extremity. 
However skillful the maneuver, a 
retreat will always weaken the 
morale of the Army.—Napoleon. 














tions of the doctrine and plan with 
which the French went to war in 1914 
as an account of how they developed. 
That story has three phases: the first, 
the story of the period 1871-1911, the 
period of conception and growth; the 
second is the story of 1910-1911, the 
crisis during which the extreme form 
became victorious; and the third is the 
story of the period 1911-1914, during 
which it was triumphant. In the pres- 
ent article we will analyze the devel- 
opments of the first phase down to 
1895. 


THE WAR OF 1870 

The French military leaders in the 
War of 1870 were ‘‘practical’’ sol- 
diers. Scholarship was dead. With 
the exception of Colone! Ardant du 
Pieq, whose writing had not yet been 
published, there had been not a single 
great military scholar in France since 
the Napoleonic Era. French tactics 
were founded upon 18th Century reg- 
ulations as modified by the wars of the 
First Empire and combat experience 
in the Crimea, in Italy and in Algeria. 
The officers were trained in military 
schools and experienced in actual war- 
fare; but they did not study history 
or otherwise try to prepare themselves 
for command, relying upon inspiration 
to win victories. With the coming of 


Napoleon III came also the mays), 
Napoleonic traditions: that of th, 
heaven-inspired genius. Nor . || tho, 
exist sufficient Napoleonic lite: ture 9) 
the sort to enable the soldier |. under 
stand the methods of the Grit Cay 
tain. Up to 1869, the date when th 
publication of Napoleon’s Cv, respon 
dence was completed, there existe) 
only his commentaries on the can 
paigns of Caesar, Turenne ani! Fred 
erich, and his own campaigns «/ 1796 
7, 1799, 1800 and 1815, together wit) 
the Memoirs dictated at Saint Helen, 
to Bertrand and Gourgaud, and Na 
poleon’s notes on General Rogniat’s 
works on war. 

Of real understanding of war. ther 
was none. Confident hopes were hased 
upon the miltrailleuse and the new 
Chassepot breech-loading rifle. Calev- 
lations centered around the mualérir 
of war. There was contempt for th 
enemy and an extravagant belief in 
the natural superiority of French sol- 
diers and leaders. Such was the spirit 
which led to the dramatie disasters of 
1870. 

After the war, pride at first would 
not permit the army to confess its 
errors. Only four generals were pun- 
ished for their ignorance and incapa 
city; but others, equally guilty, wer 
continued in their high offices. Mac 
Mahon became President of th 
French Republic. Reforms were 0p- 
posed,—and even progress,—unti! pub 
lie opinion demanded them. But then 
a great change set in. 


FOLLOWING THE DEFEAT OF 157!) 


The regulations of 1875 adopted th: 
skirmish line to avoid the heavy losses 
which had been characteristic of the 
late war. There developed a tendency 
to copy the victorious Prussian arm) 
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study German military litera- attacked the regulations of 1875 as 


le nee t only the writings of Goltz, having no cohesion and as being ‘‘dis- 
" Hohenlohe and Blume, but also to go ecreet and prudent to the point of pusil- 
y hack to Clausewitz. General Lewal, lanimity,’’ and, in 1883-1884, Cardot, 
r. who had been a colonel on the staff of now a commandant, delivered a series 
D- Razaine improvised a doctrine of war of conferences on Clausewitz at the 

whieh Was as illogieal as it was without Ecole de Guerre which led to the 
N- sound foundation. However, since growth of a veritable cult of that 


d there was no other officer at the time writer and which tended to discourage 
n competent to produce one superior, the original study of Napoleonic war- 
|. Lewal was given the direction of the fare. 


\- new Keole Supérieure de Guerre, The growth of the offensive spirit 
ounded in 1876. Perhaps beeause it had begun. 

was somewhat vague, this doctrine In 1884 appeared a new set of regu- 
i vained few adherents and was little lations which was based upon a de- 
5 better than none. nial of the power of fire, or a contempt 





for it, and which meant a return to 
the old linear tacties regardless of 
losses. 


syUDY OF NAPOLEON DISCOURAGED 
(ieneral Lewal, possibly as a conse- 


quence of the vogue which German : : 
— oe = ; , But there were influences which were 
military literature enjoyed and the 


\ nich le eiiaieel the off saying to the French, ‘‘Thus far shalt 
stress whieh 1 Aacec yon the oren- 
| : ch it pinced Uj thou go, and no farther.’ 


asiteal ‘der that th It was only 
sive, Was Inelinec onsider that the . . . 
ve, Was the irresponsible theorists who ae- 


old pre-war regulations ¢ se of : : 
n ly oo er and those q cepted without reservations the doe- 
Sie ‘re % Ay 7 Ss g . . 
. . . e rs eaEve “2 — fs trine of the pure offensive: those who 
allowe S 0 = . 
—_— bee: one "i the o - were responsible for the conduct of a 
sive qualities c . On, :; 
ve qualities Of Ue Srench Face war had to face reality. They knew 
it may be that he had read Ardant du 4, . 
Pica's Etudes Ser Le Combel® which that the Germans planned in the event 
; ieq’s Etudes Sur ombat* wae 
fh. = wile) of war to take a strong offensive from 


b J 











: appeared in 1880 and which began: 
“Let Us Reflect On Gideon. Combat 
is the final end of armies and man is OFFRE took the offensive in 
| the first instrument of combat. . . . It Upper Alsace in order to lead 
; is often the ease that those who treat the Germans to believe that it was 
of war, take as their point of depar- but a diversion to cover the ad- 
ture the arms. . . . The human soul vance of other French troops into 
is the true point of departure in Belgium, as the Germans wished. ; 
all that pertains to war.’’ Then again, This diversion was also made for 
on page 142: ‘We need tactical regula- sentimental reasons and to satisfy 
tions appropriate to the national char- a faction in Paris clamoring for 
acter, to be the bellwether of the lower action.—Naylor in ‘‘ Principles of 
grades of leadership.’’ Strategy.’’ 
\t any rate, in 1880 Captain Cardot 




















‘ETUDES SUR LE COMBAT, ‘e.Ed., Paris, 1914, pp. 1-2. American edition: 
Battle Studies, translated by Greeley and Cotton. How much du Picq owed to 18th 
Century writers on war cannot be stated with certainty; but much that he wrote can 
be found in the works of Greibert and Lloyd. 
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their new base in Alsace-Lorraine. 
They knew that their own army was 
not prepared either in strength or 
character to conduct an offensive cam- 
paign. Due to the inadequacy of the 
railroads mobilization would be slow. 
Hence, beginning with 1874, the plans 
of General Sere de la Rivieres had 
been put into effect for the defensive 
organization of the eastern frontier. 
These plans called for the expenditure 
of about $300,000,000 on. fortifications 
and armaments. Meanwhile, of neces- 
sity, War Plan No. 1 of 1875 had 
ealled for an initial concentration at a 
considerable distance from the fron- 
tier. The same considerations dom- 
inated Plans II, III, VI and VII. 
But, as the fortifications grew from 
Belfort to Verdun, despite the gaps 
-arefully left in the line to invite the 
enemy into traps, the General Staff 
began to fear lest the Germans seek to 
turn these defenses by violating Bel- 
gian neutrality. This consideration 
dominated Plans ITV and V. 


PLANS NOT IN ACCORD 


By 1882 France had, as a result of 
following the defensive plans of Gen- 
eral Sere de la Rivieres, no less than 
600 permanent fortifications. To man 
these in time of war fully 500,000 
troops would be required, Thus, up 
to 1887, French theories and French 
practice regarding the conduct of war 
were not altogether in accord; for as 
the building of fortresses went on, so 
did the belief in the virtues of the of- 
fensive continue to grow stronger. 

**The lessons of 1876 had been se- 
vere .. . much work was done,’’ says 
Cordonnier, ‘‘but it was wholly 
wasted. Finally someone got it into 


this head to search history f 
sons and from that day pro: 
made. History has enabled 
mulate a tactical theory.’’ 


MAILLARD’S THEORIES 


This ‘‘somebody’’ was Comnmianday 
Maillard. Again to quote Cordonnier 
‘* All previous schemes fell to pieces as 
soon as the masterly discussions 9; 
Commandant Maillard opened a ¢9 
rect way. Those who, about 1854-1885 
were the first pupils of the ‘Fathe; 
Theory’ will never forget the emotiv, 
with which the doctrines of this mas 
ter were received.”” The Ecole & 
Guerre had at length done what \; 
poleon had in mind when he sugvested 
the foundation of a special militar 
school: in a letter to Clarke, on Ap 
19, 1807, he wrote: 


Without this establishment soldiers 
would be unable to learn and_ profit 
by mistakes which have formerly led 
to defeat, and to understand what pr 
cautions could have prevented them 
All the wars of the Revolution would 
be fertile in lessons, and, to collect 
these, long application and research is 
often vainly employed. This is not 
because detailed facts are not avai 
able, for they exist in all forms and 
everywhere; but because no one seeks 
to render this research easy and t 
give the necessary direction to enab 
it to be done with good judgment 

The Ecole de Guerre had provided 
this opportunity and this direction 
The first step, the analysis of histor) 
and the formulation of principles upon 
which to base a theory of war, was 
undertaken. To Maillard every inc! 
dent in every war was a particula! 
ease; and a method based upon con- 
erete cases was the sole means 10! 


studying war in time of peace. but 





*Les Armées Francaise dans la Grande 
Tome ler, ler Vol., p. 3. 


Guerre, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1922, 
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‘orthy a step forward as this 
d it is surely to his credit 


as Ne I 


Was, 

that 1884 he stumbled upon what 
was virtually a form of the scientific 
method. Maillard made one serious 
error: to him all history was history. 
He failed to see that there is ‘‘bad’’ 
history as well as ‘‘good’’ history. 
Had he known, as he might, Napo- 
leon's Correspondence, he might have 
found therein the letter to Clarke 


quoted before in which the Emperor 
said, ‘‘I have studied history exten- 
sively, and often, lacking a guide, I 
have been led to lose a considerable 
amount of time in useless reading.’’ 
Or, if he had read Ardant du Pieq 
carefully, he might have seen this: 
‘To understand today, we must know 
yesterday, and yesterday is nowhere 
honestly described,’’ 


EMPHASIS OF MORALE AND MANEUVER 


Nevertheless, too much eredit ean- 
not be given to General Maillard. He 
founded a doctrine of war and he was 
the inspiration of Bonnal and Lang- 
lois, the two great teachers of the 
French army. And, if in his attach- 
ing vital importance to history as the 
basis for the study of war he did not 
attach sufficient importance to scien- 
tific historieal scholarship, his error in 
1884 was far more excusable than that 
of the majority of military men today 
who do the same. 

Maillard was at the Ecole de Guerre 
from 1881 to 1890. During this period 
the following officers were in atten- 
dance: Franechet d’Esperey, 1882- 
1884; Foeh, 1885-1887; Maistre, 1885- 
I8s7; Pétain, 1888-1890; Fayolle, 
1889-1890. In 1886 Langlois, and in 
1892 Bonnal were instructors there. 

Let us see the nature of the doctrine 
which Maillard taught. In 1891 he 


published his Eléments de la Guerre. 
In that volume he said: ‘‘The secret 
of victory does not repose in engines 
of destruction. . . . It is moral power 
that will weigh down the sceales.”’ 
Again, he spoke of the moral factor as, 
**that power, old as the world, yet ever 
young, more redoubtable than cannon 
or rifle, the father of surprise; it ani- 
mates the masses and prepares them 
for those great sacrifices which victory 
requires.’’ His favorite phrase, fre- 
quently quoted by his pupils, was, ‘‘To 
make war is to attack.’’ For numeri- 
eal superiority alone he had contempt: 
**What good are numbers,’’ he asked, 
*‘unless one knows how to make use of 
them ?”’ 

Another point which he emphasized 
was maneuver. In the preface to his 
Eléments de la Guerre he states, ‘‘ Vie- 
tory belongs to armies that know how 
to maneuver.’’ This he conceived to 
be intimately related to the offensive : 
‘‘To maintain a position is not to de- 
feat the enemy. . . . The driving back 
of the enemy and then his destruction, 
that is the object to attain, the mas- 
ter idea of war.’’ And again, ‘‘The 
destruction of the enemy is the object, 
the offensive, the means; for to insure 
destruction we must reach and strike, 
therefore we must move, and therefore 
maneuver.’ 

The reconnaissance of the enemy, to 
seek the decisive battle by means of 
an offensive based upon maneuvers 
covered by secrecy and speed, that was 
the formula of General Maillard. But 
his maneuver did not include envelop- 
ment. This is his departure from mod- 
eration. Yet he did not depart from 
moderation to the extent that some of 
his contemporaries did, as the follow- 
ing criticism of them from his book 
will show: ‘‘There is to be no advance 
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guard, and it is said that the enemy apply the scientifie method t 
is to be attacked from the first mo- scholarship: the collection, s 
ment with all possible forees, by which tion and analysis of facts, tho 
his advanced guard will be driven in! lishment of an hypothesis («) tri 
To this we answer, this will be to play and repeated tests of that hy pot} 
the enemy’s game by using up our’ by means of experiments bas 
forees and making a deployment be- recent experience in war or in | 
fore a mere sereen.’’ ratories of the army. This is wi 
is now done at the United States Na 
War College: it is true that the hypot 
Maillard alone, then, is not to be esis is accepted on faith, but the « 


EXCESSES OF THE OFFENSIVE DOCTRINE 


charged with responsibility for the ex- periments take place on the gan 
travagant excesses to which the doec- board, the touch-stone being the rules 
trine of the offensive was later carried. continually revised in accordance wit 


But with him began a movement which the latest practical experienc 
helped to make that dogma more dis- service. Maillard’s system too had its 
astrous: the belief in the necessity for defects. In the first place he y 


unity of doctrine, which stifled inde- forced to aecept as ‘‘faets’’ dat 
pendent thought and prevented salu- which rests upon very untrustwort! 
tary criticism of the fanatical atti- sources: no historical evidence is 

tude of the General Staff in 1914. weak as that too frequently accepte 


The govpel according to Maillard in military history. It is the evidence 
was spread at home and even earried of the excited, exhausted, the preju 
abroad by Bonnal and Langlois. Only diced and often the dishonest observer 
in the Central Empires did it find no Moreover, much of the so-called ‘‘m 
adherents. And the events of 1887 tary history’’ of Maillard’s day was 
gave it still more power. written by possibly honest, but u 

The events of the year 1887 exerted trained, authors. 
their influence toward encouraging the 
growth of reliance upon the offensive. elie renee 
Experiments conducted at Bruges in This was bad enough. But Bonn 
that year showed that the French for- while assistant to Maillard, gave 
tifications must be considered obsolete, system another blow: while the intro 
at the very time when their construe- duction of the war-game as a labor: 
tion was far advanced. But, mean- tory test of the soundness of th 
while railway construction had made accepted doctrine was a_ desirabl 
progress; and it was considered pos- enough step, in 1888 he took out o 
sible to advance the zone of concentra- as superfluous the tables of fire-effec! 
tion. Upon these considerations Plans and of losses! This deprived the wa 
VIII and 1X were based. The former game utterly of its value as an expe! 
provided for a covering force of three mental test of the soundnesss 
divisions and three brigades of Infan- doetrine: henceforth it could be usec 
try, with ten divisions of Cavalry, and only to instruct officers in the doctrin 
for the defense of Nancy. as it existed. Instruction was mue! 

Thus, beginning with Maillard, we more likely to be incorrect than to ) 
find what was virtually an attempt to correct; and if, by chanee it happened 





War 


krench 





Bonnal’s step insured 


not 


yund, 
R vy that it 
For. change is the law of life. 
tied the 
instruction 


eould remain 


or then, French army 


m of which was 
nerf adapted to the business of 


ting preconceptions and pro- 


hit progress toward the truth. 
Cordonnier, when he refers to this 
¢ says: ‘‘When the theory was 
horoughly established it became 
xsible to leave behind historical 
studs . . From that moment the 
egspicl dominated the course. 
iis was the second phase. Today 


it is the tactical discussion on the 
terrain that has taken the first place.’’ 
This certainly sounds like approval ; 
Cordonnier in 
la Méthode 
still lack a 
The first phase, 


but the Colonel! 


191] 


same 
said in his work De 
‘“We 


strategical doetrine. 


Ntrategue : 


the establishment of a strategical 
doctrine, is still to be accomplished. 
lo build up strategical themes, to run 


the country discussing strategy 
s to lose time. History alone is 
il Since this is 
the 


strategical 


ie to teach strategy.’’ 
the 


development of 


n reality critical point in 

French 
doctrine, it may be well to quote at 
the 


Colonel Tournés: 


length criticism of Lieutentant 


Our pre-war army. oceupied by a 
staggering military task, lived apart 
many of the great intellectual 
currents which were developing 
throughout the nation; the important 
transformation which history had 
undergone in the last thirty years 
the war had eseaped its 
it had not observed that his- 
methods had more and more 
approached the standards of science, 
defining its aims, affirming its methods 
and taking on definite processes. 
Among the highest ranks of the army 


trom 


prece ding 
notice : 


torical 
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there was no idea that history must 
have its rules and its methods, or 
demand any apprenticeship. The 
Ecole de Guerre based its strategical 
and tactical doctrine upon a historical 
documentation of a most disconcert- 
ingly fantastic character; we were 
utterly incapable of distinguishing a 
serious, scientific work from one with- 
out any value whatever. While in the 
world of scholarship many works of 
the General Staff Historical Section 
enjoyed a_ well-established authority, 
in high military circles they were 
considered to be without any great 
interest or any practical value. 
GENERAL BONNAL’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
The historical contributions of Gen- 
eral Bonnal himself were not without 
But it is impossible to evaluate 
differently 
turned out had he been in closer touch 
the 
scholarship, or had he seen and appre- 
letter to Clarke 


referred to previously. But, as it was, 


merit. 


how events might have 


with contemporary currents of 


ciated Napoleon’s 


from Napoleon’s Correspondence he 
different 


He was learning that in 


was. busy drawing quite. 


inferences. 
1806 Napoleon entered Thuringia in a 
square formation. From this isolated 


instance he drew the quite unwar- 


ranted conclusion that he had discov- 
of Napole- 


ered one of the ‘‘secrets’’ 
onic strategy. 


‘ 


And, by the way, the 
‘secrets’’ of Napoleon’s strategy had 
already been exposed with consider- 
able skill by Jomini; but the French 
army was much more concerned with 
Clausewitz at this time. 

General 
the 


These 


Another ‘‘discovery’’ of 
the ‘* 


advanced 


sJonnal was secret’’ of 


‘* general guard.”’ 
communicated to 
General Mail- 


lard appears to have accepted them 


discoveries Bonnal 


Maillard and Langlois. 


with reservations: but Genera! Langlois 
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appears to have adopted them with im- 
provements: the square formation he 
turned into a lozenge, and upon the 
fabric of the strategic advanced guard 
he embroided covering detachments. 
It is not intended to east ridicule upon 
these able soldiers, and it would be 
unbecoming to attempt it; but it is 
nothing less than a duty to expose 
the ridiculous inadequacy of their 
methods, pardonable, perhaps at that 
time, but utterly unpardonable among 
their successors who were not content 
to follow, but insisted upon carrying 
them to still greater extremes. 


DEFENSIVE-OFFENSIVE SCHOOL 


Thus, from 1890 to 1910, a 
‘*defensive-offensive’’ school was 
dominant in France, led by Bonnal 
and Langlois who did not despise the 
defensive value of field works. But, 
when about 1902 Langlois eclipsed 
Bonnal, the place of the latter was 
taken by Foch, and more emphasis 
began to be placed upon the offensive 
and less upon the defensive. But as 
yet the prevailing doctrine was not 
extreme. However, an _ increasing 
emphasis was being placed upon unity 
of thought. 

The principal characteristics of the 
French doctrine at this time, suppos- 
edly based upon an historical analysis 
of Napoleonic warfare and the conclu- 
sions drawn from it by Clausewitz, 
were as follows: ‘‘The enemy’s main 
army was to be the objective and it 
was to be attacked at the decisive 
point and at the decisive time by 
superior forces brought to bear in 
time and space through maneuvers 
dominated by the consideration of 
economy of force. But, in order to do 


THE 


_arms particularly strong in 


this intelligently, the strene:), ¢) 
location and _ distribution the 
enemy’s forces must be di 
This was the function of th 
advanced guard, a strong for 


which would reconnoiter, attack and 
pin down the enemy while tl}, 
mander prepared and delivered his 
decisive blow with his main mass 0‘ 
maneuver.’’ 


Now, operations of war cannot by 
judged alone on the basis of thei 


value as abstract conceptions. Wars 
are waged by human creatures wit! 
all their imperfections, under widely 


varying conditions and employing 
weapons with certain powers and 
limitations. The suecess of this doe. 


trine, then, depended upon questions 
involving judgments upon the charac 
teristics of modern weapons and th 
distribution of forces in 
space, which came down to this: how 
long could the general advanced guard 
resist, and how long would it take to 
produce the decisive maneuver despite 
the actions of the enemy? It 
significant that the French F. S. R 
refused to mention the general ad 
vanced guard; but it was generall) 
understood that the conception domi 
nated the strategic views of the high 
command. 


time and 


[Eprror’s Nore—In the next num 
ber of the INFANTRY JOURNAL the dis 
eussion will take us through the vari 
ous war plans of the French arm) 
down to the period preceding the 
World War. The principal sources 
consulted by the author in the prepar- 
tion of this study will be furnished 
any reader upon request. | 








A Combat Liaison Detachment 
By Lieutenant Colonel J. W. Sutphen, Inf. Res. 


not until the various 
American divisions reached 
France that the subject of 
Liaison was given any atten- 


[ was 





(‘ombat 
tion by those who controlled the com- 
pilation of those weird charts known 
> It was dur- 
ng maneuvers in our training area, 
bout three weeks before our first en- 
trance the line, that 
thought it might be a good thing to 
assign a company as combat liaison de- 
tachment between the two brigades of 
our division. My eompany was given 
the nature 


.s “training schedules.’ 


into someone 


the job, 


a withdrawal means under such cir- 
cumstances I leave to those who have 
tried it. 

During maneuvers the duties of a 
combat liaison detachment amount to 
next to nothing. Front lines are al- 
ways in contact with elements on left 
and right. The attack proceeds ac- 
cording to plan in spite of the local 
problems advanced by umpires and 
judges. Gaps do not appear, and the 
combat liaison detachment marches 
along waiting for recall to sound and 
thinking of the cool estaminet in the 

town below the hill. 








of which neither offi- 
cers, men or, so far 
as I know, the higher 
command knew the 
slightest rudiments. 
My orders read 
somewhat along these 
“To keep my 


portant 


] 
nes: 


Gaps between units in 
the line of combat are 
the rule rather than the 
exception, and connect- 
ing groups have an im- 
role 


But in actual com- 
bat, are de- 
ecidedly different. 
During the first three 
days of the Meuse- 
offensive, 


things 


Argonne 
my company was de- 


to fill 


tailed as combat liai- 











command well in 
hand and approximately abreast of the 
support companies of the attacking 
battalions, and in ease of a gap ap- 
pearing in the line through divergence 
of maneuver, to fill said gap at once, 
hut to again withdraw when the front 
line units closed the gap, to my original 
relative position.’’ I was also told not 
to ‘‘so commit my command to the ac- 
tion as to make withdrawal diffieult.”’ 
| always considered that last touch 
as an example of unsurpassed official 
hedging. Tf, in filling the gap between 
the two brigades I was to take up the 
duties of a front line company, it was 
fairly certain that I would become en- 
gage in a pretty lively action. What 





son detachment be- 
tween the two brigades of our divi- 
sion, and things began to happen al- 
most as soon as the show started. 

The general idea expressed in the 
orders given in maneuvers as stated 
previously is basicly sound. It is the 
working out of this idea under actual 
combat conditions which presents diffi- 
culties. I will endeavor to show where 
these difficulties lie and how they ean 
be overcome. 

A combat liaison detachment acting 
between two brigades is usually under 
the orders of the commander of the 
brigade who detailed it to the job. 
For this reason the commander of the 
detachment must keep in touch with 
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his brigade commander and is looked 
to for information pertaining to the 
front line and, particularly, as to pro- 
tection of the flank upon which he is 
acting. It is manifestly impossible for 
the liaison detachment to establish its 
own lines of communication to the 
brigade command post. For this rea- 
son, the commander of the detachment 
must establish liaison with the brigade 
C. P. through the C. P. of the regi- 
ment nearest his operations. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


To those who went through the open- 
ing days of the Argonne offensive it 
will be apparent how little reliance 
could be placed upon this means of 
communication. The advance was so 
fast, the separation of units so univer- 
sal, that regimental commanders were 
in most cases too busy to think of liai- 
son with the rear, and those to whom 
this work was intrusted were too green 
at the work to keep up that constant 
touch with higher authority which was 
of paramount importance. 


As a result, I soon found out that if 
the brigade commander was to be ad- 
vised as to conditions, I would have to 
send my messages direct. As the bri- 
gade C. P. was constantly moving, and 
as my position was constantly chang- 
ing, any set of runners was out of the 
question. It was therefore necessary 
to turn a runner loose with instruc- 
tions to keep looking for the brigade 
commander until he found him, and 
then to return as best he might. That 
such a method was most unsatisfactory 
goes without saying. The time for the 
delivery and return of messages was 
so great, that conditions would be en- 
tirely changed by the time I received 
a reply to any messages. This took the 
entire direction of affairs on that flank 


out of the hands of the brigad 
mander and placed them in the hands 
of a company commander. Hy». the 
liaison between regimental and | 
C. P’s been in good working order 
the brigade commander would have 
been in constant touch with the chang. 
ing conditions and could have takey 
quick advantage of these conditions as 
they affected other portions of his 
front. 

It is therefore the first duty of the 
commander of a combat liaison detach- 
ment to establish liaison with his bri- 
gade commander through the (. P. of 


c‘om- 


gade 


the regiment on whose flank he is 
working. Next he must establish ecom- 


munication with the regiment of the 
other brigade so that both regimental 
and both brigade commanders may be 
advised as to conditions as they trans- 
pire. 


GAPS FREQUENT IN COMBAT 


Owing to the broken terrain in the 
Argonne, the ravines, the thick under- 
brush and woods, units were constantly 
losing touch with one another. 
between the two regiments were of 
On the night of 
the 26th, after we had been engaged 
heavily all afternoon, the regiment on 
my left managed to send up a sup- 
port company which took over my posi- 
tion, but only after repeated messages 
from me to the effect that I was not a 
part of that regiment and was not de- 
tailed to hold a front line sector of its 
front. 

The advance was continued on the 
morning of the 27th. Within an hour 
a gap developed between the two regi- 
ments which was constantly growing 
greater. My company at this time 
numbered about one hundred. | sent 
two platoons into this gap, and en 


Gaps 


constant oceurrence. 
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commanders of 
By 
clock the gap had reached over 

0 rds and I had all 
e. During all this period things 

were unpleasantly hot getting 
I received word from an artil- 


ed to advise 


egiments of the condition. 


my men on 
and 


servation officer that the enemy 


rming for counterattack directly 
Although this attack did 


Wis 


front. 


Liaison 
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The above is not intended as a per 
sonal reminiscence, but is here inserted 
merely to show that the maintenance 
of perfect liaison with the elements on 
right and left, especially regimental 
commanders is an absolute necessity 


and that regimental commanders must 


help protect their own flanks. If the 
counterattack had developed and I had 
been driven from my position, the 





“It was necessary to rob some outfit of two machine guns that had become sep- 
arated during the early morning” 


not develop it caused me considerable 
uneasiness and also caused me to rob 
some outfit of two machine guns which 
had become separated during the early 
morning. I kept the guns with me 
and without them I feel sure that I 
could not have maintained my position. 
lt was not until.3 p. m. that I man- 
aged to get a message through to the 
brigade commander as to conditions. 
By 5 p. m. the gap was closed by a 
support battalion which had not fired 
a shot all day. 


flanks of both have 
been turned and the entire army at- 
It also 


liai- 


regiments would 


tack might have been held up. 


demonstrated that every combat 


son detachment acting between two 


units as large as a brigade should have 
the support of some machine guns, par- 
ticularly in such rough, broken coun- 
try as existed in the Argonne. 

The problem of withdrawal under 
the most trying fire was presented the 
next day. During the morning only 
minor gaps existed. Also liaison with 


the rear was better maintained by 
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This was due 
The at- 
tack was pressed early in the after- 


regimental commanders. 
to a slower rate of advance. 
noon. I had committed two platoons 
to action and things were warming up 
when I received orders to withdraw 
from the line and move by the right 
flank to rejoin regiment. The 
terrain was such that no good cover 
presented itself for this flank maneu- 
The 


my 


ver. rate of advance was slow 








Liaison 


Det a ch ment 


so well disciplined that the 
ways well in hand. To aecom, 
various maneuvers which the « 
conditions of the mission imp 
officers, noncommissioned offic: 

men must be at all times thoroyel 
in hand, cool, and ready to t: 
vantage of every changing « 
without waiting for definite ord: 
other words, they must all k: 
nature of the job and do all thei 








“I sent two platoons into the gap between the two regiments” 


and a relief by passage of the lines 
was out of the question. The maneu- 
ver I adopted does not appear as au- 
thorized in any textbook so far as I 
know. In effect it was an infiltration 
to the rear! A few men were ordered 
to retire to the support positions and 
after they had done so, the relieving 
outfit was sent in, in the same way. It 
took about an hour but was accom- 
plished without heavy losses. 

The above is subject to the follow- 
ing comment: A combat liaison 
tachment should be composed of men 


de- 


power to accomplish it without a hite! 
I believe that this is possible, for | 

the third day my own company was 
performing its duties in a really eff 
cient manner. In conclusion, the du 
ties of a combat liaison detachment ar 
to perform all the functions of a com 
bat patrol and in addition to maintal! 
liaison with both. units on its flanks 
to become part of the assaulting forces 
of either brigade as occasion arises bu! 
at all times to retain mobility and 
freedom of action coupled with periec' 
control. 











Preparation for Instructorship 
By Major H. A. Finch, C. E. 


N connection with the discus- 
sion which the INFANTRY JoUR- 
waL has been conducting con- 
ng the preparation needed by 
Army officers detailed for instructor- 
ship duty with the civilian components 
of -_ military organization, the point 
has been made that a teaching tem- 
nerament is more valuable to the in- 
structor than any preparatory course 
could be. 

There is no denying this fact. A 
diploma from West Point carries no 
guarantee that the graduate is a pro- 
ficient pedagogue for 





eerni 


veloped among young military men, 
and, if so, how? Taking young Ameri- 
cans as a group, this temperament or 
ability, call it what you will, can be 
developed in fifty out of every hundred 
eases. Experience in the multitude of 
our normal schools has proven that. 
As for young military men, it is true 
that their customary training does not 
make for teaching ability, but I believe 
that the percentage applying to civi- 
lians as a whole can be applied to them 
as a group. That is, I am convinced 
that every other young officer (the 

qualification is impor- 





the very excellent 
reason that men are 
not taught there to 
teach. No more does 
qualifying for a eom- 
from the _ be 
ranks or from civil 
life qualify the young 


mission 


The old, uneconomical 
trial-and-error system of 
detailing officers as 
instructors should 
discarded forth- 
with as unworthy 


tant) in the American 
Army ean be devel- 
oped into an acecept- 
able instructor. 


pro- 
vided he has a bit 
of patience and is 


neither too lazy to 
work nor too besotted 








officer to represent the 
Army ereditably, as an instructor, in 
civilian cireles. In neither case is any 
attempt made to determine whether 
the candidate for a commission pos- 
sesses the temperamental equipment 
needed by a teacher or whether he can 
develop this equipment. 

In view of these facts, coupled with 
the great importance of instructorship 
duty in the present scheme of military 
things, the question arises as to whether 
it is not both feasible and wise to learn 
beforehand whether or not an instruc- 
tor-to-be has latent teaching talent be- 
fore sending him forth ‘‘on his own,”’ 
without preparation to make or break. 

Can the teaching temperament be de- 


with a sense of his 
own importance or ability. 

As previously pointed out, the dif- 
ficulty today is that no effort is being 
made toward developing teaching abil- 
ity in the instructors-to-be. Until very 
recently nothing whatever was given 
instructorship duty in the way of spe- 
cial attention, and at present about all 
that is being done, so far can be dis- 
covered, is to bear down in one or two 
of the service schools on what to teach 
rather than how to teach. Methods of 
instruction are treated to a limited ex- 
tent at the Infantry School. Excellent 
as far as it goes, but not enough Such 
instruction as is provided is given to 
all alike and not to men selected for 
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the important duty of instructorship. 

My contention is that upon being 
tentatively chosen for instructorship 
duty the officer (who will know what 
to teach as a result of a course at his 
own service school) will be given an 
opportunity to show that he knows how 
to teach by being given a special course 
devised for men detailed or to be de- 
tailed for this duty. 


PRACTICAL POINTS TO BE COVERED 


As an example of the many practi- 
eal points that such a course might 
cover suppose we shoot a few rounds: 
In view of the 
importance today of the instructor’s 
duty it is regrettable that the West 
Point course does not train a man in 
the rudiments of publie speaking, i. e., 
thinking audibly and tolerably on his 
own feet. Any man who ean com- 
mand __ sufficient go 
through with a tour as adjutant at bat- 
talion parade (old style) ean be made 


Public Speaking. 


composure to 


into a reasonably competent 
speaker if properly coached. 
an Army officer serving as an instrue- 


publie 
As many 


tor can testify, public speaking comes 
in as an important part of his work— 
if he does his full duty. 

It is all very well to argue that the 
Army’s function is to fight and not to 
talk. But only a dumkopf of the pur- 
est breed would say that an officer does 
not stand a better chance of being an 
efficient instructor and of representing 
his service more creditably with speak- 
ing ability than without it. 


Not long ago I sat through a class 
session provided over by a Regular 
Army instructor on Reserve duty. He 
was a thoroughly likable man and well 
acquainted with his subject, but hope- 
less in his presentation of it. 


Instead 





of standing quietly alongside 
map demonstrating the prob he 
paced nervously to and fro aeros. the 
room like a polar bear in ¢a ity, 
meanwhile threshing the air \ 
pointer at the rate of about 


the 


his 


enty 
beats to the minute! No one could 
concentrate on what he was savine he. 
cause of what he was doing. After ay 


hour and a half of this I could well 
understand why there were only three 
Reserve officers present for the eve 
ning’s instruction. A few days’ eoach- 
ing under a competent teacher would 
either have trained this officer to avoid 
such distracting personal eccentricities 
or would have 
gether. 


eliminated him alto- 


A PRACTICAL RULE FOR A SPEAKER 


Volumes have been 
art of public speaking. 


written on the 
No one expects 
the Army man to develop into a spell- 
binder, although, to be frank, I'd rather 
listen to a clever ‘‘spouter’’ any day 
than to a ‘‘sleep-producer.’’ I have 
seen enough of my own pupils go to 
sleep to realize that IT have not yet 
graduated from the latter class my- 
self. 

In addition to instructing a class on 
military subjects the instructor is fre- 
quently called upon to speak to audi- 

tiie necessity for uniformily 
in methods of instruction 
has not always been appreciated 


in the past. 
methods 








E 
n 


Changing th: 
in use always places 
those recewing instruction at a 
great disadvantage and usually 
causes a marked decrease in in- 
terest.—‘‘ Methods of Training,” 
G. 8. 8. 


ow 
































J GOOD personality facilitates 


instruction, while a _ poor 

‘sonality is a decided handicap. 
\/though this attribute is more or 
vss inherent in the individual, il 
may be developed or changed by 
persistent effort—*‘Methods of 


Training,”’ G. S. 8. 




















ences of varying sizes and denomina- 
tions. Much good for the national de- 
fense plan may be done by a compe- 
tent speaker on such occasions. What 
little proficiency I have attained in 
the total absence of any instruction, 
came from bitter experience and from 
remembering a rule laid down by the 
late Professor Smith of the English 
Department at Annapolis, who was in 
his day a polished public speaker. Said 
he: ‘‘Divide your talk three 
parts: opening, body and conclusion. 
Have the first memorized and make it 


into 


as snappy as possible; have the body 
of your discourse about any appropri- 
preferably about 


which you know something; this need 


ate subject, one 
not be memorized ; memorize your con- 
clusion and make this also as pungent 
> **Pollowing 
said Professor Smith, ‘‘ will 


and as witty as possible.’ 
this rule,’’ 
enable the prospective speaker to en- 
joy his dinner or lunch in spite of the 
ordeal ahead of him. In faet it will 
afford him a feeling of greater serenity 
than even the consolations of religion 
itself can produce!’ 

This article cannot be extended to 
cover the various practical points that 
could and should be included under a 
course for those who need to know 
how as well as what to teach. Two 
more points, 
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Personal Relations. Without back- 
slapping or hand-shaking in the politi- 
eal sense an instructor should be eau- 
tioned to make 
friends. There are few of the Army 
man’s standard of personality and 
character who cannot do this profi- 
ciently enough onee his attention is 
drawn to the importance of the prae- 
tice. Even the most reticent of ‘‘eave- 
bears’’ will be reconciled to making a 
sacrifice of 


lose no ehance to 


his preferences once he 
realizes how much efforts at sociability 
and a spirit of accommodation help in 
the job of popularizing the military es- 
tablishment. Mr. and Mrs. John Doe 
have a great habit of visualizing the 
organization in the individual repre- 
senting it, and they form their opin- 
ions from what they see and hear. 


ORIGINAL WORK AND DIRECT CONTACT 


Conducting a Course. Referring 
primarily to Reserve Corps instructor- 
ship duty, it must be admitted that the 
courses provided in nine cases out of 
ten demand too little original work on 
the part of the Reservist and bring 
about far too little direct contact be- 
tween him and the instructor. These 
are two of the reasons for the unpop- 
ularity of the correspondence courses. 
Even where classes are assembled and 
problems discussed the almost universal 
tendency is to lecture to the student 
officers about the problem without re- 
quiring of the individual one atom of 
evidence that he understands the prin- 
ciples involved or that he has a thought 
higher than watching the clock. Men 
may and do attend such sessions and 
sleep peacefully. They are doubtless 
much refreshed but no one can claim 
that the instructor on such occasions 
has earned his pay or that the cause 
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of military preparedness has been bene- 
fited. 

A SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE COURSE 

Under the direction of Col. T. H. 
Jackson, C. E., Ninth Corps Area En- 
gineer, a conference course has been 
conducted for the past two years for 
the benefit of the 850 Engineer Reserv- 
ists in that area. This course has been 
remarkably successful in that it has 
attracted 50 per cent of the officers liv- 
ing within commuting distance of the 
four large cities, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland and Seattle, where 
the monthly class assemblies are held 
for seven months in the year. The per- 
centage of enrollment is growing and 
the percentages applying to both effort 
and attendance are most gratifying. 
Here are the principles on which this 
course is founded. 

a. Individual Work. Individual ef- 
fort is required of the student officer. 
His power of decision is challenged and 
cultivated. A problem, accompanied 
by an appropriate mimeographed text, 
is issued one month in advance of the 
date on which the solutions thereof are 
to be discussed, including a solution 
approved by the corps engineer. The 
students are urged to bring solutions 
to the class with them, and in the ease 
of one group at least, 90 per cent of 
them do so. Before divulging the ap- 
proved solution, various students are 
called upon to state their solutions of 
the different requirements and to de- 
fend them from those who differ. In 
this manner different ‘‘slants’’ are se- 
eured and interesting discussions are 
started. Any officer may be called 
upon at any time to state his opinion 
and to meet criticism. Tt takes a hard- 
boiled disposition for one to attend a 
class so conducted without doing the 


minimum amount of studyins 
sary to familiarize himself w):)) {hp 
problem. This averages perh, one 
hour and a half a week, 

b. Individual Criticism. In a:\.\itioy 


to personal contact, the cours de. 
seribed provides for individual «pit 
cism of each solution submitted. [ach 


student receives a copy of the approved 
solution and also his own solution with 
the instructor’s comments thereon. 1 
is a fact that these man-to-man com. 
munications are highly prized. For 
this reason the instructor should not 
slur over them no matter how l!abori- 
ous may be the work of commenting on. 
say, a hundred solutions each mont). 

c. Individual Credit. If the instrue- 
tor is well coached he will not fail to 
give credit where credit is due, and if 
he ean he should do so especially in 
those cases where he has to bring to 
bear adverse criticisms on other points. 
This gives the student officer the feel- 
ing that neither his good points nor his 
bad ones are overlooked. And, need. 
less to say, we all like commendation 

In recognition of those who complete 
the course or any portion thereof sat- 
isfactorily they are given preference 
in selections for encampment atten- 
dance and likewise receive credit to- 
ward promotion, just as is authorized 
for correspondence courses. 


DISCUSSION OF ALLIED SUBJECTS 


The instructor of an O. R. C. class, 
and this goes also for the National 
Guard, will at times find it desirable to 
vary the monotony of straight military 
instruction by brief discussions or al- 
lied questions: the situation in Mexico, 
the difficulties of debt collecting, etc. 
Here again he has need for some ability 
as a public speaker and some industry 
in studying up on his subjects. 
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In all of his contacts with his stu- 
jents. whether N. G., O. R. C., or R. O, 
T C., the instruetor requires patience 

spirit of give-and-take, since 
ire needed in handling Ameri- 
cans. Speaking from Mount Sinai gets 
nowhere with them. In his ta!ks the 
instructor will do well to speak briefly 
and with eonviction. As I reeall, it 
was ‘'Marse’’ Henry Watterson who 
counselled his reporters to write with 
such intensity that the reader would 
receive the impression that it was all 
the writer could do to keep from 
screaming! Such intensity should be 
cultivated for the sericus points, but 
since, as George Ade has it, the best 


and ‘ 
hoth 


of perfume will not smell just right if 


applied with a garden hose, the spice 
of humor should be used to season to 


taste. 


This article touches only certain high 


spots that could well be covered by a 


preparatory course for instructors-to- 


be. The human element in the teach- 
ing game counts for at least as much 


as having the latest military doctrine 
to hand to your class, and our Army 
men need help in cultivating their lat- 
ent ability along this line. The old, 
uneconomical trial - and - error system 
should be discarded forthwith as dis- 
creditable. It is unworthy of an Army 
designed to serve our country. 


D 


Advice to War College Students 


By Masor GENERAL JoHN L. Hines, Chief of Staff, U. S. A. 


N most respects our peace organiza- 
| tion has been the result of a compro- 
mise between military expediency and 
cost, with eost usually in the réle of 
dictator. Therefore, before you make 
recommendations for changes in our 
peace structure, I would advise that 
you consider the limitations imposed 
by appropriations and be sure that you 
fully understand the procedure in- 
volved in the operation of the budget 
system. 

A Regular Army of 150,000 could 
be organized, in my opinion, into a 
well-balaneed, modern, defense estab- 
lishment. But economic conditions dic- 
tate a minimum strength considerably 
below that figure. Current appropri- 


ations would maintain a larger numeri- 
eal force than at present if we neg- 
lected the allied questions of supply- 
ing and training. 

The depletion of our World War 
reserve of material has been so rapid 
in recent years that the War Depart- 
ment found it necessary to request in- 
creased appropriations from the last 
Congress for part maintenance of this 
reserve at the expense of a reduction 
by 1,385 of the total number of non- 
commissioned officers and specialists. 
Our supplies were so rapidly reaching 
the stage of complete depletion that 
the War Department found it impera- 
tive to make some restoration of sup- 
plies at the expense of personnel. 








The Panama Maneuvers 
By First Lieutenant Leonard E. Lilley,’ Infantry 


HE annual maneuvers of the 
Panama Canal Department 
were held during the period 
January 14 to Mareh 1, 1926. The 
maneuvers consisted of three minor 





joint Army and Navy exercises with 
units of the United Fleet during the 
concentration of the Fleet in Panama 
Bay for its own annual maneuvers, 
and were held for the purpose of pro- 
viding tactical training for the units 
comprising the Canal Zone garrison. 

The first step in the exercise was 
the issue by the Department Com- 
mander on January 


armament and facilities were 


nsid. 
ered in all three exercises. 1 na 
ture and the hour that the sttacks 
were to take place were of cou 


known to the defenders. 


un- 


In the first exercise the (Contro 
Force, United States Fleet, arriving jy 
the Canal Zone for the United States 
Fleet concentration, was assumed to be 
an advanced observation force whos 
mission included attacks against thy 
Atlantic end of the Canal, in addition 
to general observation, landings by 
stealth, espionage and sabotage. The 


exercise was designed 








1, of a warning or- 
der that war was im- 
minent with foreign a 
powers and that a successful 
preliminary period 
requiring special 
preparation aon d 
training would be 


The Panama maneuvers 
‘arly this year were most 
for purposes 
of instruction and_test- 
ing of plans, and were a 
fitting ending to a satis- 
factory training year 


as a command exer. 
cise, with a view of 
affording an oppor 
tunity for practice 
in observation and 
information and _ to 
work out the details 


of inter-communica- 





initiated for the sup- 
posedly threatened emergency. All 
units were ordered to be prepared im- 
mediately to carry out their missions as 
required in the local defense plans. 
For the purpose of these exercises 
and in order to allow the defending 
units sufficient time in advance to take 
up their positions, the commanders of 
the opposing Naval units were re- 
quired to inform the Department Com- 
mander of his selection of zero hour, 
the attack to take place during the pe- 
riod zero hour and zero hour plus 
forty-eight hours. Constructive forces 
were not allowed the defending forces, 
only actual forees present and existing 


—— Ss tion. 


The commander of the attacking 
forces selected noon, January 12, as 
zero hour for the attack. The defend 
ing forces were ordered to occupy their 
defense positions at that hour. The 
first definite information of enemy ac- 
tivity was received at 8.50 a. m., Jan- 
uary 15, from a long distant naval air 
patrol, which reported the presence o! 
enemy submarines at a point about 
fifty miles north from Colon. During 
the remainder of the day close contact 
was maintained with units of the at- 
tacking forces. As darkness came on, 
the attacking forces operated close in 
shore, attempts were made to run by 





‘Until recently, assistant to G-3, Panama Canal Department. 
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the harbor defenses, and small parties 
were landed at certain sensitive points 
with missions of sabotage and espion- 
ige. Submarines were operated at 
points close in for the purpose of feel- 
ng out the defenses and if possible, 
to determine the defense dispositions. 
During these operations the defending 

ces were exercised quite thoroughly, 


of the harbor defenses 


into action on all 


the 
were brought 


weapons 
tar- 
gets observed, the launching of small 
boats from enemy vessels at points con- 
siderable distances out to sea were illu- 
minated and observed from shore sta- 


tions, and the defending naval force 


was constantly in contact with the at- 


tacking foree throughout the attack. 
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This exercise was ordered terminated 
at 12.28 a. m., January 16. 

From the viewpoint of the defend- 
ers, this exercise represented efforts of 
an enemy’s raiding force to gain early 
information of the shore defenses and 
to run by the harbor defenses and 
damage the Canal. The exercise pro- 
vided opportunity for practice by all 
elements of the defense—Army, Navy 
and Canal—in the details of carrying 
out their assigned missions in coopera- 
tion with each other, and in working 
out the details and practice of the ob- 
servation and information systems, and 
in perfecting an inter-communication 
system between neighboring units and 
higher commanders. 


TACTICAL FEATURES EMPHASIZED 


These items, tactical in nature, were 
particularly emphasized in the exer- 
cise, 

a. The tactical use of searchlights in 
harbor defense requires further study 
and test. Barrier lights were not used 
in this exercise. 

b. The importance of radio silence 
prior to the beginning of an attack was 
demonstrated to both the attacking 
and defending forees. In this exer- 
cise the attacking forces maintained 
radio silence while the defending 
forces did not. This allowed the at- 
tacking forces by means of the radio 
compass and intercept messages to not 
only determine to a fairly accurate de- 
gree the position of the defending 
Naval vessels and shore stations, but 
also allowed valuable information of 
the defenders’ plans to be known. 

c. The value of an adequate Naval 
water and air patrol was particularly 
brought out. 

d. The information and observation 
systems functioned efficiently, indicat- 


ing that these services can be 
function effectively in mix. 
mands extending over extensi\ 


le to 
com- 
ireas. 
THE SECOND EXERCISE 


In the second exercise, the So iting 
Fleet, United States Fleet, was as. 
sumed to be a powerful attackine force 
with sufficient troops, aviation units 
and capital ships to make a major at. 
tack on the Atlantic end of the (anal 
Constructive forces were allowed the 
attacking force in order to make the 
exercise more realistic to the defending 
forces. 

The commander of the attacking 
forees selected midnight February 2-3, 
as zero hour for the attack. The De- 
partment Commander ordered the de- 
fending forces to occupy their Atlantic 
side defense positions at not later than 
6 p.m., February 1. The special situa 
tion assumed to be in effect, requiring 
the defense positions to be oceupied, 
stated that a powerful hostile force 
had assembled in the. West Indies 
This force was to have a fairly accu- 
rate information as to the strength of 
the Canal Zone garrison and the gen- 
eral disposition of the fixed defenses 
and that their reconnaissance opera- 
tions in the first exercise gave them 
some idea of the plan of defense. It 
was assumed that an attack on the 
Canal from this foree could be ex- 
pected to occur at any time. 

The defending forces oceupied their 
positions at the time ordered. The 
first information of enemy’s activit) 
was received at 5.30 p. m., February 
3, from a long distant Naval air pa- 
trol which reported enemy mine-sweep- 
ers engaged in sweeping operations at 
a point north of Colon. The attack- 
ing forces were constantly observed 
throughout the night in reconnaissance 
and sweeping operations and at 10.50 
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p. m., the harbor defense secondary 
armament went into action on vessels 
ng very close in. The main 
the enemy was loeated at 3.55 
ebruary 4, by a night air pa- 


trol at a point about 20 miles from 
shore m oving at reduced speed in di- 
rection of the Canal entrance. Just 
before dawn the enemy launched its 
main attack consisting, first, of laying 
down a smoke sereen which effectively 
sereened the attacking ‘foree. From 
behind this sereen a bombardment 


from capital ships and aerial units was 
directed on the shore defense and the 
more important Canal facilities. This 
attack continued for about one hour 
when it suddenly ceased and landings 
in foree, supported by fire from de- 
stroyers and light eruisers, were simu- 
lated by running auxiliary ships rep- 
resenting transports as close in shore 
navigation would permit, at 
the points where the landings were to 


as sale 


be made. 


LAND PHASE OF THE EXERCISE 


These assumed landings of troops 
terminated this exercise in so far as the 
attacking Naval forees were concerned. 
However, with a view to employ more 
thoroughly the mobile forces in com- 
bat missions, with the opposing forces 
actually represented, it was planned to 
continue the Naval attack by carrying 
out land operations from the points at 
which landings were indicated in the 
preceding Naval attack. It was there- 
fore assumed that the attacking Naval 
forces were suecessful in landing 
troops at the places designated for 
landings in foree in the Naval attacks 
and the defending mobile forces sta- 
tioned at the places where landings 
were so indicated were termed enemy 


forces and operated as such against the 
remaining defending forces. 

The land phase of this exercise was 
ordered to start at 7.00 a. m., Febru- 
ary 5, the day after the close of the 
Naval attack. The exercise followed 
the form of a controlled maneuver, 
control being invested in a corps of 
officers attached to the headquarters of 
the major units for duty as umpires. 
At the start of the exercise, the com- 
manders of all units termed enemy 
were given missions requiring the eap- 
ture of certain of the defenses or 
Canal facilities. The commanders of 
the units remaining in defense were 
given information that the enemy had 
landed troops at the places indicated in 
the Naval attack and that the defend- 
ing forces stationed at those places 
would represent enemy 
operate as such against the units re- 
maining in defense. Thus it 
that the commander of the defending 
forces was faced with a situation of 
having enemy forces on land without 
contact and the enemy’s plan of action 
unknown. This phase of the exercise 
developed situations applicable in this 
theater of operations and provided ex- 
tensive practice for all units in minor 
tactics and jungle warfare. 

The exercise was primarily designed 
to give all elements of the defenders 
of the Canal an opportunity to put 
their defense plans into operation in 
a maneuver in which all phases of a 
major attack were represented. It was 
thought that an attack planned and 
executed by agencies other than those 
immediately responsible for the de- 
fense of the Canal would provide the 
nearest approach to an enemy’s prob- 
able action that is possible in peace 
times. It was also thought that if the 
defenders.could actually see the execu- 


forees and 


is seen 
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tion of the different attack phases; de- 
fields, 


landings and air attacks, many valu- 


velopment, clearing of mine 
able lessons in regard to the execution 
of their defense plans could be learned. 
These purposes were accomplished and 
the experience gained far exceeded ex- 
pectations due to the excellent coopera- 
tion of the Scouting Fleet in planning 
and executing the attack. 


TACTICAL POINTS FEATURED 


The following items of a tactical na- 
ture were brought out in this exercise: 

a. The necessity of getting early in- 
formation of enemy air activity to the 
air foree and antiaircraft artillery. 

b. The use of smoke screens in this 
the 
non-effectiveness of shore bat- 


exercise demonstrated apparent 


teries when targets are 
screened. 

c. The form of enemy air 
attacks to 


quires special study and 


be expected re- 


plans provided for meeting 


such attacks. The successful 
defense against enemy afr at- 


tacks Naval 


vessels smoke 


launched from 


from behind 
screens and under the cover 
of darkness, at distances very 
close in shore, presents a pre- 
‘“arious situation and one of 
extreme importance to the de- 
fending forces. 

d. It 
strated that the use of search- 


was again demon- 


lights in harbor defense re- 
quires study. Barrier lights 


were operated continuously 


covering the breakwater en- 


trance. No hostile craft en- 





tered the breakwater in this 


Panama 


Maneuvers 


The 


defending 


nated. barrier light 
the 


surface craft to the enemy 


submarines 


e. The value of night air o 
and the need of special tra 
improvement in present ty 
ment for effective operation 


missions was particularly bri 


The use of searchlights in coo 
with night air patrols appears 


possibilities. 


f. The importance of subm 


defense against an attack of | 


was emphasized to both the «i 


and attacking forces. 


g. Proficiency in jungle fight 


in beach combat and the 


troops who became enemy is 


of comment. Their ability 





exercise and all craft coming 


within range were illumi- 


actio 


; 





Units of the Fleet Transiting the 


Panama Canal 


» 








Panama 


Battery B, 4th Field Artillery, Canal Zone. 


The battery’s portee equipment was demon- 
strated as very satisfactory under the con- 


ditions of the maneuvers 


sorts of jungle, the rapidity 
of progress and the excellent physical 
arrival, indicated a 


li¢ 
eondition 


upon 
high state of training in this respect. 
ay 


THIRD EXERCISE 


In the third exercise the United 
States Fleet, consisting of the Battle 
Fleet, Scouting Fleet and the Control 
Foree, represented a powerful hostile 
attacking foree, with sufficient troops, 
transports, aviation units and capital 
ships to make a major attack on the 
Pacific end of the Canal. This attack 
was considered entirely informal in 
nature and was to be staged upon the 
return of the Fleet from exercises in 
Panama Bay to its base at Balboa. 

For this exercise it was assumed that 
the enemy’s force in the second exer- 
cise was repulsed with considerable 
loss to the defending forces and that 
no serious effort was to be expected 
from the enemy in the Atlantic in the 
near future. It was assumed that an 
enemy in the Pacifie had declared war 
the United States and 
to have a powerful fleet in 
waters east of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The appearance of this force in the 


against 


was 
known 
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vicinity of the Canal was to 
be expected any time after 
February 24. To this 


supposedly threatened emer- 


meet 


geney, the Department Com- 
mander ordered the defend- 
ing forces to oceupy their Pa- 
cific side defense positions at 
6 p. m., The 
participat- 
ing in this exercise consisted 


February 24. 
defending forces 
of the existing garrison, Pan- 
ama Canal Department and 
the Fifteenth Naval District 
Forces less the submarine ob- 
servation force which was ab- 
sent with the Fleet and was not present 
with the defense forces, 

HOSTILE 


FORCES FORCE LANDING 


The defenders occupied their posi- 
The first 
information of enemy’s activity was 


tions at the time ordered. 


received from a long distant Naval air 
patrol at 10.45 a. February 25, 
which reported the presence of enemy 
submarines south of Balboa. Through- 
out the remainder of the day reports 
were of 


m., 


received the enemy’s craft 
operating in the same area. As dark- 
ness the operated 
closer in and were observed by shore 
stations and fired upon by the harbor 
defense secondary armament. 


“ame on vessels 


During 
the early morning hours the enemy 
landed small raiding parties at various 
points along the coast for the purpose 
and These 


of espionage sabotage. 


forces were in all cases observed and 
driven off or captured except at one 
which 
tured and communications cut by the 


observation station was cap- 


raiding force. The operations of the 
enemy during this period appeared to 
have the purpose of gaining early in- 
formation and damaging the installa- 
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tions in so far as possible without be- 
coming seriously engaged. 

Planes from the defending air force 
were in the air before dawn the next 
morning. Flights of bombardment 
planes attacked concentrations of ves- 
sels, and throughout the morning the 
main body of the enemy was attacked 
by the defending air force. The main 
body of the enemy continued to move 
closer in toward the Canal entrance 
and at 1.00 p. m. launched its main at- 
tack. This attack consisted first in lay- 
ing a smoke screen across the entire 
front of the attacking Fleet, followed 
by long range bombardment from cap- 
ital ships behind the sereen, and bom- 
bardment from aerial units of the shore 
defenses and Canal facilities. This 
attack continued until 2.00 p. m. when 
it suddenly ceased and landings in 
foree were indicated at several points 
along the front. These simulated 
landing operations terminated the 
Naval attack. Land exercises similar 
to those held in the second exercise 
were held following the close of the 
Naval attack. The land exercises com- 
menced at 4.00 p. m. and terminated 
at 11.45 p. m. resulting in many valu- 
able lessons being brought out to the 
units participating, especially in mat- 
ters pertaining to night operations. 


LESSONS ILLUSTRATED 


From the viewpoint of the Army, 
this exercise was designed to furnish 
practice for the defense forces in de- 
fending the Pacific entrance of the 
Canal against a major attack which 
would have all the different phases act- 
ually represented. It was desired that 
all units should have an opportunity 
to see and study the different possible 
enemy actions as they might have act- 
ually been performed with a view of 


correcting defects in di 
plans and training. This pu 
accomplished and the follow ve ma; 
ters of tactical importance w. partie. 
ularly emphasized : 

a. The necessity of providing fo; 


Sitions. 


USC Was 


the close-in protection of the fixed for. 
tifications by harbor defense writs and 
the importance of all units participat. 


ing in the last defense of the Canal 
facilities. 

b. The importance of radio silence 
was again demonstrated. Particular 
importance should be placed on this 
subject in all attacks involving the ele. 
ment of surprise. Messages sent in the 
clear are sure to be intercepted by the 
opposing force. 

c. The superiority of portee arti! 
lery over pack artillery was demon. 
strated for the missions assigned. One 
battery of Field Artillery, which was 
equipped as portee artillery during the 
latter part of 1925, was used in the 
practical test, and by its power of 
mobility, ability to function in the 
local terrain, and in other respects 
showed advantages over pack artillery 

d. The practicability and desira 
bility of pack transportation for ma 
chine gun companies of Infantry regi- 
ments and for the machine guns in 
rifle companies in these regiments was 
demonstrated, especially in the night 
operations in the land phase of this 
exercise. These tests were explained 
in some detail in a previous issue of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

e. The improvement in the service of 
communications throughout the year, 
preceding the maneuvers, resulted in 
the operation of a very efficient com- 
munication system during these exer- 
cises. There is no doubt that the com- 
bined training exercises between the 
air force, coast artillery and division 








suld be continued as most 


ats which occurred at various 
iring these exercises indicated 
ability of emphasizing in unit 
- the following subjects : 
service of security and infor- 
matiol 
». The use of communications. (Use 
all means available, do not always use 
the telephone for the reason that it 
happens to be most convenient.) 
c. The use of military intelligence, 
to include training in the dissemina- 
tion and evaluation of information. 
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d. Frequent exercises of a tactical 
nature appropriate to the local ter- 
rain, involving march discipline and 
night operations. 

The knowledge and interest of sub- 
ordinate commanders and enlisted men 
in realizing what it was all about and 
the spirit, enthusiasm and general 
morale of all units was one of the most 
gratifying features of the maneuvers. 
These exercises, considered in their en- 
tirety were most successful and econ- 
stituted a most fitting ending to one of 
the most complete and comprehensive 
years of training ever experienced in 
the Panama Canal Department. 


D 


Let Us All Get Down to Work 


IIE Congress at its last session, just 
T ten years after its first substantial 
recognition of aviation, enacted a pro- 
eram of constructive aeronautical leg- 
islation based upon recommendations 
of its own standing and special com- 
mittees of the President’s Aireraft 
Board, and of the whole executive 
branch of the Government, under the 
active lead and support of the Presi- 
dent. Unprecedented recognition was 
accorded aviation as a coordinate com- 
batant arm of the Army and as an inte- 
gral part of the Navy by the creation 
of positions of Assistant Seeretaries for 
Aviation in the War and Navy De- 
partments. The Government’s desire 
to do all things reasonable for the 
sound development of American com- 
mercial aviation was strongly evi- 
denced by the recent legislation pro- 
viding Federal regulation and aid and 
creating an additional Secretary of 
Vommeree for the express purpose of 
lostering commercial aviation. Five- 


year craft building programs were ap- 
proved by Congress for the Army and 
Navy, and the Kelly Bill and other 
helpful aeronautical legislation was 
enacted. . . 

We have now an aeronautical policy 
enacted into law with administrators 
appointed by the President, who should 
command the confidence and support 
of all who are sincere and unselfish in 
trying to advance American aviation. 
Let the knockers get rid of their ham- 
mers! If we must have jazz in Ameri- 
can aviation, let us use trumpets! At 
this time, however, we do not need in 
aviation either hammers or trumpets. 
What we do need is hard work and ac- 
complishment, and after we have done 
something to blow about, then we may 
use trumpets and tell the world all 
about it—J. F. Victory, Assistant Sec- 
retary, National Advisory Committec 
for Aeronautics, in September ‘‘U. 8 
Air Services.’’ 








Lenin's Change of Attitude on War 


By Major Thomas C. Lonergan, Infantry 


T is not surprising, after analy- 


sis, to discover a close kinship 





BR} between communism and paci- 
fism. Apart from the principle of inter- 
nationalism underlying both, the terse 
definition of communism as ‘‘the prod- 
uct of tsarism and war mentality,’’* is 
applicable without elastic distortion to 
pacifism. The first, however, was ger- 
minated legitimately during centuries 
of economic and political oppression, 
the offspring of prolonged bondage 
under autocratic rule; the second, abor- 
tively, under the fear of possible mili- 
taristic domination in 


upon the clear exposition of ‘\e , 
ence between liberty and license. 
No effort is attempted in 


paragraphs to emphasize the 


LTey 


lese fey 
value of 
military preparedness, with its mam 
ramifications, in the corridor-life of thy 
average citizen. Nor is there any de. 
sire to assail the Utopian theories oj 
the pacifist, other than the obvious yp. 
flection on the part of the latter of the 
early attitude 
war. The bolshevik conception and ap 
plication of the Marxian doctrine, in 


communistie towards 


so far as armed conflict was concerned 


was aptly illustrated 








the ideas and govern- 
ment of our people. 
The first was nur- 


our energy 
tered naturally under 


cheap, 
empty 
effect that 


the constant restraint 
which met the honest 
efforts of the patri- 
otie to participate in 


“We ourselves have spent 


boastful 
phrases to the 


allow war,” 


by the conduct. of its 
leader. At the same 
time the chameleon 
like change of Leni 


getting off 
and 
from violent pacifism 
we will not to 
said Lenin 


open militarism, 


after the seizure of 





the public life of the 
state; the second is tolerated leniently 
under the freedom of speech and 
thought guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion—a liberty indulged in by the pa- 
cifist, in nearly every instance, without 
understanding of the methods of train- 
ing to be pursued in the congressional 
scheme of national defense and of the 
object to be attained by this training. 
It does not seem to be generally appre- 
ciated that the program of training for 
the citizen army is bui!t upon the de- 
velopment of ‘‘the national individual 
characteristics of initiative, self-reli- 
ance and tenacity of purpose’’ and 


— —_ 


the government }y 
the bolsheviks, is in- 
dicative of the futility of striving to es. 
tablish a con. .ion contrary to the nat- 
ural law of national emotions and an- 
bitions. 

It was from the forum of the Second 
Internationale at Stuttgart in 1907 that 
Lenin found himself able, for the first 
time, to give public utterance to an et- 
fective tirade against war. 
by Karl Radek and Rosa Luxembourg, 
he sought to foree the Congress to 
adopt definite antiwar measures. Al. 
though unsuccessful on that occasion 
he interjected the element of bolshevik 
pacifism which he carefully fostered at 


Supported 





*Ramsey MacDonald before the British 


day of the October, 1924, dissolution of the Labor Government. 
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Labor Party at Queens Hall, London, th 





me 
tio 


ti 


ow 


enin’s Change of 


meetings until, with the 

» of war in 1914, he was able 

tate so vital an issue with it 
disintegration of the Second 

nale ultimately followed. At 

the delegates were undoubt- 

nscious of the fact that the Ger- 

Has Social Democrats were tending 
towards counter-revolutionary ideas. 
This tendency on their part may be 
explained by reason of the great num- 
her of German ‘Trade-Unionists in 
their midst, who had announced them- 
selves as ‘‘soeial patriots.’’ As the 
German Social Democrats, under the 
leadership of Bebel, constituted the 
moving spirit of the Second Interna- 
tionale, Lenin was fearful lest the en- 
tire congress become imbued with the 
“defense of the fatherland psychol- 


ogy % 


DEMANDS DEFINITE ANTIWAR POLICY 


Lenin waited for an appropriate 
opportunity. It offered itself during 
the discussion of the so-called ‘‘colo- 
nial question’’ which included, amongst 
other aspects, the stand to be taken by 
the Second Internationa'e in the event 
of war. All of the spe «nes, prior to 
that of Lenin, gave unmistakable evi- 
dence that in time of emergency the 
Revolutionary Socialists were going to 
be swayed entirely by patriotic mo- 
tives. Lenin took the floor and de- 
manded that a definite antiwar policy 
be adopted. Jointly with Rosa Luxem- 
hourg he invited the congress to pro- 
claim that, should an imperialist war 
begin, the Internationale would en- 
deavor to promote revolution or some 
form of civil strife in the belligerent 
countries so as to induce the collapse 
of the international conflict. Although 
he was unable to gain the support of 


4 
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the majority for his motion, he did sue- 
ceed, with the assistance of a faction 
that leaned towards the views of Rosa 
Luxembourg and himself, in defeating 
a resolution which had been presented 
to encourage social patriotism. 

After Stuttgart, Lenin regarded the 
Second Internationale with skepticism. 
He perceived within it the growing de- 
velopment of a right wing which, in 
his judgment, would seduce the entire 
body at the decisive moment ‘‘to be- 
tray the cause of the international pro 
letariat.’’ To counteract the influence 
of this element Lenin made an attempt 
at Copenhagen in 1910 to form a left 
wing of revolutionary Marxists. <A 
secret conference that he arranged was 
attended by only ten persons who ob- 
served his proposals with some distrust. 
His suggestions, being contrary to the 
policies of the leaders cf the Interna- 
tionale, were rejected. 


UNIVERSAL STRIKE PROPOSED 

Lenin did not participate in the 1912 
Congress at Basle. His friend and asso- 
ciate, Leo Kamenev, went from the Len- 
inite propaganda school at Lonjumeanu, 
to represent the bolshevik group. The 
Basle Congress settled the issue of the 
war-stand of the Second Internationale 
by adopting a proposed scheme of uni- 
versal strike measures io be put into 
effect upon any outbreak of hostilities. 
At the time of these deliberations Le- 
nin had moved, with Gregory Zinoviev, 
to Cracow where they were engaged in 
editing the holshevik papers ?ravda 
and Isviesta. When the news of the 
action of the congress reached Cracow, 
its effect on Lenin was significant. Zin 
oviev writes: ‘‘The Basle Manifesto, 
which was the Hannibal’s vow of the 
Second Internationale against war, 
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proved to be a document of great im- 
portance. On receiving it Comrade 
Lenin said: ‘They have given us a 
great pledge, but how will they keep 
1 athe 

In August, 1914. the declarations of 
war between the different countries of 
Europe caused tremendous confusion 
amongst the socialist parties through- 
out the world. It was apparent that 
the pacifist resolutions of the Second 
Internationale were to reach no prac- 
tical application. In fact they were 
openly ignored. No attempt was made 
to resuscitate them, much less to en- 
force them. The mass of the popula- 
tion in the belligerent countries entered 
wholeheartedly into the struggle of 
their fatherlands. Not only were the 
socialist leaders powerless to combat 
patriotism, but, in most eases, through 
inherent nationalism, abandoning all 
opposition to the capitalist government, 
they gave active support in the na- 
tional emergency. In a few instances, 
helpless in the atmosphere of public 
sentiment, they remained silently aloof. 


LENIN CONDEMNS WAR 


The crisis precipitated by the com- 
mencement of hostilities had a contra- 
dictory reaction in the midst of the 
Russian Social Demorratic Labor 
Party. A group of ‘‘social patriots’’ 
was formed from all the divergent ele- 
ments of the party. Alexinsky, one of 
the ‘‘forward’’ or extreme Bolsheviks, 
joined this group. Plekhanov, who 
after the coup d’etat of Lenin in 1911 
had supported the latter, publicly de- 
clared himself in favor of the war. Mar- 
tov, the Menshevik leader, persisted in 
internationalism and continued to op- 
pose the war generally and Lenin indi- 
vidually. The Social Democrat mem- 


bers of the Duma, both Bols)\.\ jj and 
Menshevik, consistently vot, 
any war credits. 


S 


’ 


During this period Lenin « demned 
the war in his writings and speeches 
In the autumn of 1914 he published , 
thesis in which he declared that thp 
war was a struggle of the bourgeois 
to plunder countries and to acquire 
markets at the expense of fooling. dis. 
uniting and murdering the proletariat 
He decried the predominant influence 
of bourgeoisie thought in the Second 
Internationale and demanded a ney 
organization which would be charged 
with the emancipation of  socialisy 
from the taint of bourgeoisie emotions: 
he insisted on a merciless attack by 
Russian Social Democracy against 
‘Tsarist Monarchial Chauvinism:”’ 
and he construed the war policy of the 
Russian Labor Party to consist of wide 
spread propaganda to be disseminated 
by an organization of illegal groups 
in all languages, amongst the troops of 
all nations in order that social revolu- 
tion might be instigated at the front. 

The conduct of Lenin, under the 
pressure of war, tends at first to the 
conclusion that he had forsaken his 
former more or less central position in 
the Bolshevik faction for the forward 
or left group. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is probable that instead of 
entertaining more radical views his 
ealeulating mind realized that the 
physical and economic suffering which 
would follow in the wake of the war 
would bring revolution nearer in one 
or more, perhaps in all, of the stricken 
countries. Although bitter against 
war with its extermination, in his 
opinion, of the proletariat for the in 
terests of the bourgeoisie, still he 
shrewdly estimated the possibility of 
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, overturow of eapitalistie society as 
of the proletarian hardships 
war would beget. 


the resul 


which t 
LENIN’S POLITICAL ACUTENESS 


The political aeuteness of this re- 
markable man was reinforced by a te- 
nacity of purpose that invariably pro- 
Jjuced conviction in the minds of his 
more immediate associates. Among 
these was Leo Kamenev, a Jew, who 
was born in Tiflis, Trans-Caueasia; an 
early adherent of Lenin’s, he had taken 
part in the conferences of the Russian 
Labor Party in 1905 and 1907 at Lon- 
don and in 1908 at Paris. Later he 
became one of the prineipal lecturers 
at Lenin’s propaganda school at Lon- 
Lenin’s attitude 
towards war was fully reflected in the 
behavior of Kamenev. The latter made 
a public speech in Finland, upon the 
outbreak of war, in which he argued 
that the only true poliey for a Marxist 
was ‘‘war against war.’’ Kamenev 
carried his defeatist program of bol- 
shevik coneeption to such extremes that 
he was subsequently arrested and sen- 
tenced to exile. Yet in later years he, 
too, was to join in the aetive promotion 
of the militaristic projects of his 


jumeau near Paris. 


leader. 

At the invitation of the Italian so- 
cialists, who, of all the countries of 
Europe, had maintained a strong anti- 
war stand, a conference of antiwar so- 
culists was organized to meet in Zim- 
merwald in September, 1915. Lenin 
appeared before this body and argued 
that the eonduet of the German, Bel- 
gian and Freneh Social Democrats who 
had voted for war, was treacherous and 
was the cause of the ‘‘spiritual bank- 
ruptey’’ of the Second Internationale. 
He demanded a new organization on 


the grounds that the old one had 
proven untrustworthy. 
cessful, nevertheless he converted the 
conference to the formation of a per- 
manent commission known as the In- 
ternational Socialist Commission, also 
as the Zimmerwald Commission, to hold 
antiwar socialists together in an unof- 
ficial bloe and to receive fresh affilia- 
tions. 


Again unsue- 


ANTIWAR PROPAGANDA IN 1916 

A second conference of the antiwar 
socialists was held at Kienthal in 
April, 1916. Lenin played a prominent 
part and reiterated his arguments for 
the creation 
which would 
ployment of active antiwar measures. 
Onee more, as at Zimmerwald, he ad- 
vocated the publication of a manifesto 
urging the necessity of ending the 
world’s strife and replacing it with 
civil war in the belligerent states. Sup- 
ported by those, who, since 1914 had 
grouped themselves around Rosa Lux- 
embourg, he boldly proposed a policy 
of general strikes, sabotage and armed 
revolt as a final resort to bring the 
war to an end. Though not accepted, 
his proposals introduced a strong un- 
dereurrent of bolshevik 
into the discussions. 


of a new Internationale 


dedicate itself to the em- 


communism 
Amongst his ar- 
dent supporters at the conference was 
the fanatic revolutionary propagandist, 
Karl Radek. The opinions of the lat- 
ter inclined him to join the left or ex- 
treme wing of the bolshevik faction. 
Without doubt the revolutionary vio- 
lence of Lenin’s demands at Kienthal 
attracted Radek, who thereafter re- 
mained Lenin’s consistent adherent. 


LENIN’S SUDDEN CHANGE OF MIND 
The efforts of Lenin to promote pae- 
ifism in the years before and immedi- 
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ately following August, 1914, contrast 
strangely with his actions and policies 
of later periods, particularly after he 
found himself secure in the position of 
Communist Party leader and head of 
the Soviet Thus before 
the IX Soviet Congress, in response 
to the plea that the armed forces of the 
Red government be diminished, we find 
him arguing in favor of military train- 


government. 


ing and announcing dictatorily that 
the Red army cannot be reduced. An 


historical document, which establishes 
definitely his change of views towards 
war, is the set of ‘‘ Notes on the Prob- 
lems of our Delegation at The Hague.’’ 
These instructions for 
the Soviet delegation to The Hague 
Peace Conference of the Second Inter- 
nationale. 


contained his 


In these notes Lenin points out that 
in the matter of combating war the 
greatest difficulty to overcome is the 
preconceived idea that the question is 
a comparatively easy one to solve by 
the joint agreement between nations. 
** *Qur reply to war will be a strike or 
a revolution,’ said the reformist lead- 
ers, the working 
classes,’ and very often the apparent 
radicalism of 


‘when addressing 
this statement satisfies 
and appeases the workers and peas- 
ants. Perhaps the most correct ap- 
proach to this problem would be to be- 
gin with a sharp refutation of all such 
opinions; to declare that, especially 
now, after the recent war, only the most 
hopelessly stupid or confirmed hypo- 
erites can believe that such an answer 
to the question of the struggle against 
war would have the slightest effect any- 
where; to declare that it is impossible 
to ‘answer’ war with a strike just as it 





* The extracts that follow are taken from the translation by Jessica Smith and ver 


fied by L. Fotieva. 


is impossible to ‘answer’ 


wit 
revolution, in the simplest and me 
literal meaning of the term A bo 
cott of war, he characterizes as a sty) 
phrase. ‘The communist must 


ready to enter any reactionary wa, 
HE EXPLAINS HIS POSITION 
It is necessary, in his opinion, to » 


plain over and over again just y 


happened during the last war and w! 

it could not have happened otherwis 
‘*Particularly is it necessary to ¢ xpla 

that the ‘defense of the fatherland’ he 
comes the inevitable question which thy 
great majority of the workers wil! ay 
swer to the advantage of the bour. 
He then 
lyzes what happened during the 
war and **We must take 
examples from conflicts now going o 
even though they may be of the most 
insignificant nature, and point out fron 
these examples how war may break out 


geoisie. ’ relates and ana 
recent 


continues : 


any day from the sport of England 
over detail 
treaty with Turkey or between Amer 


and France some of the 
ica and Japan over some nonsensical 
disagreement on some question about 
the Pacifie Ocean, or between any 0 
the great powers over some colonial 
quarrel or from some dispute over 
their customs or general trade policy.’ 

It is amusing how he assails the 
Basle Manifesto which at one time 1 
his earlier life he hailed so joyfully 
He calls attention to the fact that ‘w 
ourselves have spent our energy zetting 
off cheap, boastful and empty phrases 
to the effect that we wil! not allow wa! 
that we fully understand the crimi 
nality of war, ete., in the spirit of th 
Basle Manifesto of 1912.”’ 


Finally Lenin coneludes: ‘On t! 


ie 
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questio! the struggle against war, 
1 am reminded that there are a whole 
eries of declarations by our commu- 
nist deputies, both in parliament, and 
es outside parliament, which 

{ 


iD 


contain the most amazingly mistaken 
and superficial ideas on the subject. T 
think that we must take a decisive and 
relentless stand against all declarations 
of this nature.’ 


a. 


“Uncld Shyl ck” in Europe 


pO NOT think I exaggerate; when 

| | say that for many millions of 
Europeans, in several countries; the 
l'pited States is coming to have ¢ posi; 
tion of menace quite as foymidable af 
that occupied by Germany [wo decade 
ago and the words of Ameficangyjublie 
rH the 


same explosive results. And there is 


men are coming to produgfe m¢ 


no division in Europe, there are ng} 


countries and no considerable ele: erik 


in any country arguing in de on 94j sf 
America and against the qo poate 


whieh to all of us must sepny fipre/p”s- 
terous. 

There is not a great people in Bu- 
rope which does not feel that! Ameri- 
can policy is injuring its present sitaa- 
tion and constitutes a grave menace to 
its future. And there are seorps of 
publie men and newspapers preparé/] 
to exploit this feeling and to rofise j¢ 
to passionate heights. Certainly we 
have friends in Europe, in all Euro- 
pean countries. Yet one must recog- 
nize the highly dangerous fact that 
even these friends are beginning to 
differentiate between the American 
people and their Government, or be- 
tween the few and the many. 

For twelve years I have been writ- 
ing in this magazine, and I should feel 
that | had failed to perform my duty 
if 1 did not say that the present de- 
velopment of European opinion seems 
the greatest single menace to my coun- 
try which IT have seen in my lifetime 


and, given the facts of the ease, likely 
to persist and intensify precisely as 
the debt settlements endure and the 
cumulative payments arrive. Despite 
the theories of many well informed 
‘Americans, I do not believe that this 
‘sentimert will diminish or give way to 
nei fee;’ngs soon, and I do believe that 
it ream have political consequences of 
well-névzh terrible extent. 

Nor do I see any solution this side 
of the abolition of the debt. Failing 
this we are doomed to perpetual inter- 
ference with Europe, we are involved 
in*’every Europ2an ¢ reumstance, we 
ar, made the enemy of all European 
efforts to recover and the target of 
evpry political operation conducted on 
the home front by politicans who must 
find in our policy the simplest and 
handiest explanation of their own fail- 
ure. We have replaced Germany as 
the villain of the piece. If Germany 
is still held responsible for the war, we 
are daily becoming more generally 
blamed for the jon-arrival of peace. 

In a word, to «Am it all up, it is my 
sincere conviction’ that the issue of the 
debts is coming ty have almost as dan- 
gerous a plage in international rela- 
tions as that ‘of Alsace-Lorraine after 
the war of J870. And to Europe we 
are assuminjz—] ‘lo not suggest with 
any warran}, bhi fas a matter of cold 
fact—the mena¢ij‘g and provocative at- 
titude of Germany between 1905 and 
1914.—Frank H. Simonds, in Ameri- 
can Review of Reviews. 








The Tank in the World War 


By Captain George H. Rarey, /nfantry (Tanks 





after the first appearance of tanks on 
the Western Front that the British de- 
cided that they would be good weapons 
for use against the Turks. Their first de- 
cision was to send twelve tanks, but 
later this number was reduced to eight ; 
then by an unfortunate mistake, old 
experimental Mark I and Mark II 
tanks were sent instead of the new ones 
as was the original intention. 
These tanks arrived 


on time and in good conditioy. Thoy 
assigned to the 53d and 52d Jdivisions 
did not come into action during th, 
first phase of the battle because the at. 
tack of these two divisions was a com 
plete surprise to the Turks and they 
abandoned their positions and » 
treated. 

The two tanks assigned to the 54} 
Division did not participate in the ac 
tion. One of them was knocked out 
early by a direct hit, but the other on 
gave a good account of itself, killing 
many of the enemy and clearing up 

some trenches. At the 





in Egypt in January, 
1917, but did not take 
part in any action un- 
til the Second Battle — jn 
of Gaza in April of 
that year. During be 
this battle individual in 
tanks rendered excel- 


Tanks were 


used 
dese 


the battles in Palestine 
1917 and demon- 
strated that they could 


end of the first phase 
the army halted for 
forty-eight hours to 
make _ preparations 


employed in 


for the second phas 

of the action which 

started on April 19 
The assignment of 


successfully 
r t regions 








lent assistance to the 
attacking Infantry but the method of 
using the weapon was a repetition of 
the tactics of the earlier actions in 
France. The tanks were, therefore, seri- 
ously handicapped by being used in 
driblets, strung out over a five-mile 
front; by having too many missions 
assigned to them, and by being used 
by Infantry commanders who did not 
understand the capabilities and limita- 
tions of the new weapon. 

The assignment of tanks in the first 
action were as follows: two to the 53d 
Division, four to the 52d, and two to 
the 54th. The attack was scheduled to 
start at dawn on April 17, and all eight 
tanks reached their assembly positions 
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rey tanks for this part of 
the battle was the same as for the first 
phase except that the 54th ).vision 
now had only one tank. The Austra- 
lian Corps was to attack the eastern 
defenses of Gaza on the right of th 
line. The 52d, 53d and 54 Divisions 
were to deliver the main attack, ad 
vancing in a line which reached from 
the coast to the Ali El Montar strong 
hold. The seven tanks were given im- 
portant missions and much was ex 
pected of them. 

The tank assigned by the 53d Divi- 
sion to eapture an important trenel 
broke its track and went out of com 
mission. The other tank led the ad. 
vance alone, driving the Turks from 
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tidge and permitted the Brit- 
upy the ridge. This tank 
t on to the El Arish redoubt 
Infantry was unable to follow 
the great number of machine 
rated by the Turks all along 
es: so after a six-hour action, 
whieh the erew of this tank 
«| 27.000 rounds of machine-gun am- 
_it withdrew only after every 

the erew had been wounded. 
2d Division’s objective was al- 
nuded by masses of machine guns 
| hard battle took place along its 
One tank had hard luck and 
lost when the bank of a gully, 
which it 
and it toppled over into the 


was operating, gave 


Its place was taken by the 
other tank but soon after capturing 
Outpost Hill it was knocked out. The 
fire from the Turkish 
nes was intense so a reserve tank was 


machine-gun 
ordered forward and it aided the In- 
to complete the vceupation of 

Hill, 


'osses were suffered. 


fantry 
which 
The Turks soon 


Outpost during heavy 
organized a strong counterattack and 
recaptured the hill, foreing the British 
Infantry and the tank to 
withdraw. 

The 54th Division had no 
better luck, although the one 
tank assigned it attacked the 
redoubt northwest of 
Kirbet El Sihan and eaused 
the surrender of the garrison. 
Soon after the Infantry had 
taken possession of the re- 
doubt a shell broke one of the 
tracks of the tank and a coun- 
terattack by the Turks re- 
sulted in the capture of the 
hill and the British garrison 
and the tank. 


great 
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two phases, the old tanks had each 
traveled about forty miles and had per- 
formed their missions much better than 
could reasonably have been expected 
under the cireumstances. 


THIRD BATTLE OF GAZA 


The remaining tanks took no part 
in further combat until the Third Bat 
tle of Gaza which took place on Novem- 
ber 1, 1917. After the repulse of the 
British forces at the second battle in 
April, the troops, including the tank 
detachment, were withdrawn from ex- 
posed positions and concentrated in 
rear. According to the plan of opera 
tions for the third battle, the Turkish 
defenses from Outpost Hill to Ali El 
Muntar were now to be taken by a 
turning movement west of Gaza in con- 
junction with an attack on Beersheba. 
The attack the 
Turks were driven from their positions. 
While the tanks lasted they gave ex- 
cellent assistance to the 


was successful and 


Infantry or 
ganizations. Since the purpose of these 
articles is to follow the fortunes of the 
tank as a the 


names and numbers of the other or- 


weapon, most of the 


Improvised Supply Tank 


This ended the Seeond Bat- 
(iaza. During the first 


Following the appearance of the Mark IV 
tank, the British remodelled many of their 
earlier models into supply tanks 
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ganizations which took part in the vari- 
ous actions are, as a rule, omitted for 
the sake of brevity. 

Five of the old tanks had been re- 
paired and with the three new Mark 
IV machines with which the tank de- 


had 


were available 


tachment been reinforced, eight 
That 
the British still believed the tank could 


perform miracles is evident from the 


for this action. 


following list of missions assigned them 
by the Infantry commanders: 

Tank No. 1 was to support the In- 
fantry in their attack on El Arish re- 
doubt, to which place it was to carry 
and deposit supplies, then attack Mag- 
dhaba trench and cover the Infantry 
consolidation. 

Tank No. 2 was to attack El Arish re- 
doubt, to which place is was to carry 
and deposit supplies and when the Tn- 
fantry arrived the tank was to capture 
Crested Rock. 

Tank No. 3 was to attack Zowaiid 
Rafa 


It was then to go along Rafa 


trench, then redoubt and then 


to rally. 


trench and deposit supplies, next to 








the World War 
capture Yunus trench, the 
Selah trench and when th, 
it 
Hasan, deposit more suppli 
return to Sheikh Ajlin. 

Tank No. 4 was to attack 
doubt, then Belah trench, { 
Sheikh plies 
next to attack trench ‘‘A 6”’ dh 
this trench until the Infantry co 
dated the position. 

Tank No. 
Post, then Cricket redoubt, thi 


arrived was to proceed 


‘ 


Hasan and deposit 


2 was to capture Beael 


Sheil 


Hasan where it was to deposit supplies 


Tank No. 6 was to eanture Sea Post 
assault Cricket redoubt, crush wir 
far as Beach Post, atiack Gu. H 


proceed to Sheikh Haszen and deposit 
attack 


D. 


; 


then and = captu 


a 


Tanks Nos. 7 and 8 were to ly 


supplies, 


Turkish post 


in reserve near Sheikh Ajlin; they we: 
to follow the attack and replace 
disabled tank during the actio 


FORTUNES OF THE TANKS 


The Infantry on one part ot the 
p. Ih 


started the attack at 11 





The Fourth of the Standard Designs of British Tanks—The Mark |‘ 
These tanks made their appearance in the Battle of Messines, in June, 1°17. 











») 


November 1-2, at 
e the Turks began 
tillery fire along the 
nt. The tanks-came 
this artillery fire to 
ir assault positions 
ed safely half an 
re their zero hours, 
s at 3 a. Mm. 
lense haze and the 
scured the moon and 


«s had to go into ae- 





g compass bearings 
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lirection. All tanks ex- 
one reached their 


An Unditching Beam in Use 


4 This device was used to assist in moving the 
rst objectives; four tanks tanks out of shell holes and ditches 


reached their seeond, third 
ourth objectives and one tank 
whed its fifth objective. Five of the 


ks were temporarily disabled and of 
the personnel one man was killed and 
o were wounded. The reserve tanks 
vere unfortunate. They had _ been 
aded with empty sand-bags and these 


sacks caught fire, probably from the 


red hot exhaust pipes, and both tanks 
went out of commission. The Third 
Battle of Gaza, a British success, 
marked the close of tank operations 
against the Turks. 

Colonel Fuller remarks that ‘‘in or- 
der to overcome the great difficulty in 
rounding up, by means of cavalry, the 
rear guard detachments of the Turkish 
army, a Mission was seut to France to 
obtain, if possible, a number of Whip- 
pet tanks.’’ This mission arrived at 
the Tank Corps Headquarters in 
France on the day of the German of- 
fensive, March 21, which was not a 
good time to ask that tanks be shipped 
out of France, so the mission failed to 
secure the ‘‘mechanical ecavalry”’ 
needed in Palestine. There were sev- 
eral divisions of eavalry in Palestine 


at the time but this cavalry was handi- 
capped by machine guns in the hands 
of the Turks, just as were the cavalry 
divisions which attempted to break 
through at Monchy in France in April. 

The lessons learned on tanks in the 


Turkish campaign: 


1. Tanks could operate successfully 
in desert regions. 
9 


be used 


Fighting tanks should not 
as supply tanks. 

3. Suecess in battle with tanks was 
a matter of cooperation by and with 
the other weapons, hence it was desir- 
able to have the tank organization 
train with Infantry before the action. 

4. That it was very necessary for the 
Infantry commanders to understand 
the capabilities and “limitations of the 
tank as a weapon. 

THE B‘TTLE OF MESSINES 

We will now turn again to further 
action of tanks on the Western Front. 

It will be recalled that the capture 


of the Messines-Wytschaete ridge con- 
stituted the first phase of an operation 
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Two Tanks That Were Roughly Used By Artillery 


against the German right flank early tem in the Ypres area and the mining 

in June of 1917. The object of this of the western flank of the Messines 

attack was to drive this flank far ridge. 

enough to deprive the enemy of the 

coast between Nieuport and the Dutch a 

frontier, to threaten Lille and to cause The new Mark IV tank was used 

its evacuation, and to open the way for this battle, thirty-six of them being 

the Allies to Antwerp and Brussels. issued to the two tank battalions pai 

The second phase of this operation was ticipating. The Mark IV was 

known as the Third Battle of Ypres. improved Mark I, the principal! mod 
In a previous article mention was cation being: 

made of the fact that due possibly to 1. Its armor was of special ste 

the lack of a sufficient number of tanks which would turn the German sn 

and to the impossibility of using cav- caliber armor-piercing bullets. 


alry against machjne guns, the plan to 2. Sponsons could be drawn insic 
penetrate the Drocourt-Queant line had the tank for shipping purposes 
failed. Colonel Fuller reports that the 3. A heavier design of track rollers 
rest of the year’s operations had to be and track links were used. 

directed toward making good this 4. Fire hazard was reduced by 
failure. The operation had been con- mounting the gas tank outside of th 


templated for some time and prepara- machine and to the rear, and protect 
tions for it had been going on for sev- ing it with armor. 

eral months. These plans included the 5. Lewis machine guns were used 1! 
building of an extensive railway sys- stead of the Hotchkiss. This clang’ 
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‘o be very unpopular with the 
rviee, owing to the vulnerabil- 
ity of the outer cover of the Lewis 
eun and to the size of the barrel which 
made it unsuitable for using the gun 
The Lewis gun was 


prov' 


using 


in a loop-hole. 
later replaeed. 

The Mark IV was 26’ 5” long; 13° 6” 
wide; 8 2” high. The male tank 
weighed 28 tons; the female weighed 
°7 tons. The erew consisted of one of- 
ficer and seven enlisted men. The male 
had two six-pounders and four machine 
guns, While the female had six machine 
guns, this being the distinction between 
the two types. The tank was powered 
by the 105 H. P. Daimler motor; the 
maximum speed was 3.7 miles per hour ; 
its radius of action was 7.5 hours or 
fifteen miles. It could span a ten-foot 
trench. 

Profiting by their former experience, 
the British had remodeled some of their 
old Mark I and Mark II tanks and now 
used them for the first time as supply 
tanks. Each of these tanks was able 
to bring up enough gas, ammunition 
and other stores to supply five fighting 
tanks. 


PLAN OF THE ACTION 

The distribution of tanks for the of- 
fensive was as follows: 

a. To the North: Twelve tanks to the 
10th Corps, whose objective was the 
Oosttaverne line. 

b. In the Center: Twenty-eight tanks 
to the 9th Corps, of which sixteen were 
given the Messines ridge as an objec- 
tive, and twelve were to attack the 
Oosttaverne line. 

¢. To the South: Thirty-two tanks to 
the 2d Anzae Corps, of which twenty 
were to attack the Messines ridge 


and twelve to attack the Oosttaverne 
line, 


d. Twelve supply tanks were used, 
six to each battalion. 

Although the Battle of Messines was 
not considered as a tank battle, the 
tanks used here gave a good account of 
themselves. The tank operations were 
planned to be supplementary to the In- 
fantry attack, and the whole attack was 
based upon the power of the artillery 
and the moral effect of exploding twen- 
ty mines, containing over a million 
pounds of ammonal, which had been 
placed under the German front line on 
the ridge. The British dug almost five 
miles of tunnels in order to mine the 
ridge. 

Major Ellis states that the night be- 
fore the attack was very dark and that 
the last stages of this approach march 
was an event long to be remembered. 
He states in a portion of the 2d Tank 
Battalion’s history: ‘‘The enemy took 
it into his head to bombard with lach- 
rymatory and other gas shells, and the 
night was so black that it was impos- 
sible to keep gas masks on the whole 
time. So with streaming eyes, with 
no sort of light, with tank commanders 
and drivers coughing and spluttering, 
the tanks forged ahead over this area 
of unseen trenches, barbed wire and 
shell holes, the men buoyed up by the 








HE best arms against tanks 

are the nerves, discipline 
and intrepidity. Only with the 
decline of discipline and weaken- 
ing of the fighting power of our 
Infantry did the tanks in their 
mass employment and in conjunc- 
tion with artificial fog gain a dan- 
gerous influence on the course of 
military events.—Ludendorff. 
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yaa of the opinion that it was 

not the genius of Marshal 
Foch that defeated us, but ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Tank,”’ the new engine of 
war, in conjunction with the ex- 
tensive American support—Von 
Zwehl, General of Infantry, Ret., 
German Army. 




















knowledge of the shock the Hun would 
receive in an hour or so.’’ 


THE TANKS DO GOOD WORK 


Zero hour was to be at dawn and the 
explosion of the mines was to be the 
signal for the advance. At seven min- 
utes past three the British artillery 
stopped, the mines were exploded, 
great masses of earth were hurled sky- 
ward, the British barrage was put 
down and the Infantry and the tanks 
started for the ridge. 

Of the tanks allotted to the first ob- 
jective, twenty-five reached it, dispos- 
ing of snipers and machine-gun nests 
which held up the advance. One tank 
reached its objective at a distance of 
three thousand yards in one hour and 
forty minutes, engaging machine-gun 
nests en route. Another tank, named 
the ‘‘Wytschaete Express’’ led the In- 
fantry into the village of that name, 
persuading the Germans to surrender 
in large numbers. By 7 a. m. the An- 
zacs were in Messines and both the In- 
fantry and tanks reached Fanny’s 
Farm by noon, their mission accom- 
plished. 

At 10:30 a. m. the tanks assigned 
to attack the Oosttaverne line were 
moved up to points just behind the 
original British front line and at 3:10 
p. m. twenty-two of these tanks were 
launched against the final objective. 


Tanks here gave great assista: 
cupying the ground beyo: 
objectives and by disorgani 
enemy’s defense. Two of th 
became ditched but they were j 
position that they could repel . 
attacks, using six-pounders in t}) 


and the machine guns from pv‘ 


outside the tanks on the ground 


ceiving word that the Infantry 


short of machine gun ammunit 
tanks supplied them with it 


enemy made many attempts to adv: 


and used large quantities of 
piercing ammunition on thes: 
but it had no effect. 

By nightfall the British h: 
final objective and the Battle « 


hy 
by 


ne Se, 


sines was a success from start to finish 


Although the tanks did not »p!| 


major part in it, their use contr! 


very materially to the success. 


LESSONS LEARNED AT MESS 
The following conclusions 
drawn as a result of the battle a 
sines : 


1. The starting pomt for 


S 


were 
t Mes- 


tanks 


should be well back of the front li 


This conclusion was drawn becai 
tanks reached ‘‘no man’s land’”’ 


; 
we the 


| vet re 


it was light, and not being familiar 


with the terrain, some of them ! 
ditched. The term ‘‘starting poi 
used by the British, is the same 
‘assault position’’ and while it 


ecame 
nt’? 
as our 


should 


be well back of the front line for pur- 
poses of concealment, its position must 


be regulated by the terrain, the : 
of the tanks and the cireumstan 
eident to each separate action 
departure of the tanks from the 


position can be so timed that the) 
be the preseribed distance ahead 


Infantry at zero hour. 


nission 
ces in- 

The 
ssault 
wil 


f the 
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s should be used in waves. 

e form of unditching gear 
provided. This was accom- 
attaching a log to the tracks 

; of heavy chains, as an aid in 

he tank when it beeame stuck 
hole. 

ving points should be selected 
d the objectives in order that 
erews might have as much 

possible after their mission is 


accomplished. The rallying point is 
an assembly place for tanks, selected 
before the engagement, behind the tank 
objective, to which all tanks of an or- 
ganization will return, for the purpose 
of checking up on the condition of the 
tanks and crews, making minor adjust 
ments, reorganizing if necessary, re- 
filling if necessary, and receiving or- 
ders for another mission. 
(To be continued) 


D 


When Storm Clouds Gather Get An Umbrella 


(R former Ambassador to Ger- 
O many, James W. Gerard, who 
knows Europe and likes eandor, re- 

told a Newport audience: ‘‘The 
way the United States can defeat 
tred of European nations is to 
ntain the strongest fleet, army and 

r foree in the world.’”’ 
We assume he meant not the strong- 
est standing army in the world, but 


trained reserve of officers and men 
ready at the eall of need to form the 


strongest army in the world. 

That was the lesson General Pershing 
got out of the World War. 

He was where he felt the strain of 
wait fifteen months after 
cur declaration of a state of war before 
the military strength of the United 
States could begin to register on the 
battlefield. 

That long wait, made necessary be- 
cause we did not prepare until after 
we decided to fight, is now a favorite 
European reproach. In a new emer- 
geney it might be disastrous. 

Pershing has tried to get his coun- 
irymen to remember the advice of 
‘eorge Washington. He would have 


having to 


us in time of peace do such preparing 
as would speed our defense in the 
event of another war. 

He worked out a plan for a corps 
of officers, to be kept in reserve with 
a measure of training, since the great 
need in a swift mobilization is enough 
officers competent to train the men. 

This plan still exists, on paper. But 
lack of appropriated funds and lack of 
popular foresight have kept it from be- 
coming what he recommended. 

Last year fewer than 15,000 Reserve 
officers fifteen 
training. That is not preparing for an 
It is trif- 


received only days’ 
adequate national defense. 
ling. 

When Congress reconvenes it will be 
asked to arouse from its apathy. 

Our Government, at the Washington 
limitation of armament conference, 
scrapped its prospects of naval su- 
premacy and has let our navy lag. 

It has recently shown renewed in- 
terest in air defense. 

It should put our land forces in con- 
dition to effective 
should foreign ill will develop into a 
tangible menace.— Washington Herald. 


become quickly 














Notes from the Chief of Infantry 











———SSSSpa ES =p 
Policies on Detail to Service and Other Schools 


HE following policy regarding the 

selection of Infantry officers for 
recommendation by the Chief of In- 
fantry for attendance at Special Serv- 
ice Schools for the 1927-1928 courses, 
is announced : 


The Infantry School. 


a. Advanced Course: 

There will be approximately 72 In- 
fantry officers recommended to attend 
this course. Selections will be made 
from field officers and senior captains 
who will be eligible upon completion 
of the course to enter immediately the 
Command and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, or, if not 
immediately, then within a period of 
not exceeding three or four years from 
the date of graduation from the ad- 
vaneed course, under the governing 
War Department policies. 

b. Company Officers’ Course : 

Approximately 170 Infantry officers 
will be recommended to attend this 
course. Selections will be made from 
captains and first lieutenants and will 
also include a limited number of sec- 
ond lieutenants who are on duty at the 
station of the Infantry School, and 
shortly due for change of station. 


The Tank School. 

About 20 Infantry officers will be 
recommended to attend this course. 
Selections will be made from all grades. 
The Signal School, 

There will be approximately 20 In- 
fantry officers recommended to attend 
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this course. 
from 


Selections will be made 
first and second lieutenants 
Candidates must have had a technica! 
education and must state, in their ap 
plications for attendance at the schoo! 
that they will not apply within four 
years after graduation for transfer to 
any other branch of the Army. 


OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


The selection of Infantry officers for 
recommendation to attend other special 
service schools will be approximately 
one each for the following: Cavalry 
School, Field Artillery School, Engi- 


neer Corps School, Coast Artillery 
Corps School, Air Corps Tactical 
School, and Marine Corps School 


These officers will be selected by the 
Chief of Infantry, with a view to their 
assignment at a later ¢ ie to duty as 
instructors at the Infantry School or 
for other specific assignment. 

For the French Tank School, ap- 
proximately two officers will be selected 
by the Chief of Infantry, with a view 
to their assignment at a later date to 
duty as instructors at the Tank Schoo! 
or for other specific detail. Approxi- 
mately one will be recommended for 
the French L’Ecole Superiéure « 
Guerre. 

For the Chemical Warfare Schoo, 
approximately two will be selected 
from among those assigned to duty in 
the vicinity of the station of the school, 
Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland. 


Officers, about seven in number, Wi! 
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be selected by the Chief of Infantry 
for detail to civil educational institu- 
tions. with a view to tlcir assignment 
at a later date to duty as instructors 
at the U. S. M. A., the Infantry School 
and the Tank School. 

The governing War Department 
policy on special service schools pro- 
vides in part that officers selected for 
attendance as students must have had 


more than three years’ service and 
must be less than fifty years of age. 
Officers recommended for attendance 
must have an efficiency rating of aver- 
age or better. Applications for atten- 
dance at these schools must be sub- 
mitted through regular channels to the 
Adjutant General and must receive 
the approval of the corps area com- 
mander concerned. 





The Infantry-Air Corps Team 


EAM work is one of the basic ele- 

ments of suecess in battle. Infan- 
try is the only arm that has the 
power, Within itself, to advance, close 
with, overpower, and pursue an enemy 
or hold the ground gained. The full 
measure of suecess, however, is depen- 
dent on the assistance given by other 
branches and services. The Infantry- 
Artillery team is one which has ex- 
isted since the creation of artillery; 
its problems have been studied and 
tested and many have been solved. A 
comparative’ new team, the Infan- 
try-Air Corps team now exists; only 
a few of its problems have been 
solved, many await development. 

Distant reconnaissance, and the 
rapid communication of the intelli- 
gence gained to the Infantry com- 
manders eoneerned is an essential re- 
quirement to suecessful Infantry com- 
bat; the Air Corps fulfills this impor- 
tant Infantry need. An observation 
squadron is an organic part of each 
Infantry division. Its missions are 
based on the combat plan of the In- 
fantry. Close cooperation between 
the Infantry and the Air Corps is 
paramount and success depends on a 
thorough mutual understanding pf the 
powers, limitations and functions of 


each branch. This consideration is 
coming to be recognized more and 
more in the Infantry. During the past 
school year the Infantry School de- 
voted thirty-five hours of lectures and 
conferences to Air Corps instruction, 
and in addition observation aviation 
was used in six field exercises, four 
demonstrations, and in the annual ter- 
rain exercises. Several of the Infan- 
try regiments have held exercises in 
which observation aviation was used. 

Other classes of aviation besides ob- 
servation aviation, are of equal im- 
portance in assisting Infantry in com- 
bat; their powers, limitations, and 
functions should also be known by 
the Infantryman. The Infantry School 
during the current year’s course will 
devote more time to the Infantry-Air 
Corps team by attempting to give 
each student officer a general know!l- 
edge of the organization, missions, 
and general employment of the Air 
Corps. Arrangements are being made 
to demonstrate during the current 
course, both on the ground and in the 
air, each type of airplane in service, 
namely, observation, pursuit, attack 
and bombardment. 


The possibilities of Infantry accom- 
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plishments have been much enhanced 
by the development of the Air Corps. 
Aviation in the future will play an 
increasingly important part in com- 
bat. Its full ability to assist the In- 
fantry is yet unknown. The Chief of 
Infantry is very much interested in 








the development of the Inf. try-Aip 
Corps team and believes that jts sue. 
cessful consummation will be «tained 
only by constant cooperation het ween 
the Infantry regiments and t}\. near. 
by Air Corps units, through the of 
forts of Infantry commanders 





Regimental Organization Days 


HE Commandant of Cadets of the 

United States Military Academy 
has informed the Chief of Infantry 
that the Military Academy band will 
play the regimental marches of the ae- 
tive Infantry regiments for ceremonies 
on the dates corresponding to their 
regimental organization days. 

The following list of regiments with 
the date each celebrates as organization 
day was furnished by the Chief of In- 
fantry : 

1st Infantry—June 3. 

2d Infantry—July 2. 

3d Infantry—September 21. 

4th Infantry—November 7. 

5th Infantry—July 25. 

6th Infantry—November 4. 

7th Infantry—June 21. 

8th Infantry—September 22. 

9th Infantry—July 18. 


10th Infantry—July 2. 
1lth Infantry—November 5. 


12th Infantry—July 3. 

13th Infantry—May 19. 
14th Infantry—June 27. 
15th Infantry—May 4. 
16th Infantry—October 4. 
17th Infantry—May 4. 
18th Infantry—May 4. 
19th Infantry—September 20. 
20th Infantry—October 9. 
21st Infantry—August 9. 
22d Infantry—September 21. 
23d Infantry—September 21. 
24th Infantry—November 1. 
25th Infantry—April 20. 
26th Infantry—July 18. 
27th Infantry—May 2. 

28th Infantry—May 28. 
29th Infantry—March 3. 
30th Infantry—July 15. 
31st Infantry—August 13. 
33d Infantry—July 6. 

34th Infantry—July 15. 
35th Infantry—July 8. 

38th Infantry—July 15. 
42d Infantry—September 28. 
45th Infantry—July 1. 
57th Infantry—June 1. 
65th Infantry—March 24. 














Infantry Officers 


ILITARY education of the officer 

is recognized as one of the most 
important phases of training. Since 
the World War, the American Infan- 
try officer has increased his efficiency 
to such am extent that the Chief of 
Infantry said, upon his return from 
his recent inspection trip, ‘‘The In- 
fantry has never before in its history 
had such a fine corps of officers; I 
attribute this increased efficiency to 
the military school system.”’ 












on School Duty 


The question is often asked, © wher 
are all the Infantry officers?’ Mil 
tary education of the officer requires 
many Infantry officers, as is indicated 
by the compilation on the next pase 
which shows the number of Iniantr 
officers detailed as staff, faculty or stu- 
dents at schools engaged in the edv- 
eation of the officer for the schoo! 
year 1926-1927. Only sehools engaged 
in education of officers are considered. 
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Infantry Officers on School Duty 

































































FACULTY STUDENTS 

Lt. ae hes Ist 2d 
Cols. Cols. Majs. Capts. Lts. Lts. Cols. Cols. Majs. Capis. Lis. Lts. Total 
— an ee Pe 2 OC 
C&G.S School . ad Te, ee 4 22 TTS _ 50 18 : 104 
Infantry School caaallle cove DD 6 —_.. 46 2 > a : 85 
Adv ed Class .... 2 2% #846 72 
Co. Officers’ RE 2. ORE 43—Cté«GS 3 207 
ok S odcodaaeeee 2 1 4 5 2 : - 2 82 
Air ¢ I ctical School cok on 1 i » 1 ‘ L 
Cavalry School ..... pe eeeeeee os _ 1 a ea a 2 eer 3 
: w. 5. San ae 
Coast Artillery " School. sabese ee - 1 oe 4 zee Pal _ 2 
Engineer School PERE) LEY? ° 1 = 1 
Field Artillery School. . . Ee 2 “ae ac 1 a 
gqnal Schodl ..tugheeeast een eae 6 ae wr lL a! fF 
. 6-w. Bass Fes RE. oe 1 (14 24 7 “ _49 
Naval War College. .. wees a ; Pe ae SS eee oe a se 2 3 
Marine Corps School......... .. a Ppa ae . 1 i 
Ecole de Guerre... bp ashheesaee Coe ¥ 2 2 
French Tank School........ a - 2... 2 
Civil I ducational Schools ?. . r 3 2 1 6 
otal fe 90 e¢btee a 7 i me : 70 a 1 3 13 9s 223 96 7 634 


One captain and two first lieutenants for short 


Comparison of Infantry officers on 


courses only. 


school’ duty with total number com- 


ssioned : 
Number cn School Duty Total Commissioned Per Cent 

Colonels 10 181 5.5 
Lieutenant Colonels 29 177 16.2 
Majors 168 517 32.5 
Captains ....... 295 1,458 20.2 
Ist Lieutenants 128 834 15.3 
2d Lieutenants S 505 1.6 

Total nisl 637 3,672 17.2 





Skirmish Fire, The 


NETHER the Infantry will 

again fire the ‘‘skirmish run’’ 
as a part of its training with the 
magazine rifle, will soon be decided. 
For some time a number of officers 
have favored a return to the old skir- 
mish run or some similar test to cover 
the process of transition of the rifle- 
man from firing on the black and 


Subject of Study 


white targets at known ranges, to fir- 
ing on field targets in collective fir- 
ing at unknown ranges. These offi- 
cers have contended that an interme- 
diate step, in which the field targets 
are used at known ranges would be 
beneficial. Exercise 9, paragraph 35, 
Training Regulations 145-5, Mus- 
ketry, provides for such training in a 
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general way and allows the regimental 


made, half quick time and ha!) doh), 


commander to arrange his own time, and beginning at 300 yards the 
method. entire advance will be made a? a run. 

In November, 1925, the Chief of In- The targets will consist of one “RE” 
fantry began the conduct of tests to and one ‘‘F’’ target for each firer. 


determine the advisability of provid- 
ing a skirmish-fire test, and the In- 
fantry Board, since that date, has 
made several tests and has drawn up 
a skirmish run which it is believed 
will make less abrupt the transition 
from black and white targets to field 
targets. 

The skirmish run under considera- 
tion contemplates firing successively 
at 500, 400, 300, 260, 225 and 200 
yards. Two shots in 30 seconds will 
be fired at each of the first four 
ranges, three shots in 30 seconds at 
225 yards, and four shots in 20 sece- 
onds at 200 yards. The advance to 
the next succeeding range will be 


with the selection of targets to be 
made by the firer. A hit on the “PF” 
target will count five, and one on the 
**E’’ target will count three. 

One hundred rounds of ammunition 
per man, under the existing ammuni- 
tion allowances, are allotted for mus. 
ketry training. Since this course will 
take only 15 rounds per man, there 
still remain 85 rounds per man for 
collective firing. 

A study is now being made in this 
office to determine whether or not a 
skirmish run should be adopted, and. 
if adopted, whether it should be a 
separate step or a part of musketry 
training. 





Official Record Firing in Regiments 


The following reports on this season’s record practice have been received 
in the office of Chief of Infantry and are in addition to those previously pub- 
lished in the INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 





Percentage 
who 
completed Percentage 
the qualified 
No. of course based on 
No.of menwho based on Number of men who Average the No. 
menon completed the No. qualified score who 
Inf. rolls of the on the per completed 
Regt the Regt. course rolls Exp. SS. MM. Tot. man _ the course 
eer eee 562 493 87.7 61 118 205 469 276.79 95.13 
a ae 718 689 95.97 119 198 344 661 282.98 95.98 
Ps Se ey 753 579 76.8 45 1388 328 5il 272.08 88.22 
RST ee ee eee 813 7038 86.4 222 255 222 699 294.29 99.43 
MACHINE GUN MARKSMANSHIP 
Ist ed 
Exp. cl. cl, Tot. 
Le ae ee 166 145 88.5 8 19 lll 188 289.37 95.17 
a + sh tachidakinwcexcs 166 138 83.1 47 59 82 138 346.10 100 
BE) hice neh kh heed wae’, 199 165 82.9 7 83 125 165 $11.1 100 
BG . bérvivectasdeveabnet 188 167 88.8 3 38 125 166 307.69 99.40 
37-MM. GUN AND 8-INCH TRENCH MORTAR 
ee ee 18 16 88.8 9 4 3 16 100 
Sl! sina vls theleaNatgouy 19 16 84.2 7 3 6 16 100 
"Sand os cet dodaeh un 18 17 94.4 3 10 4 17 100 
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0 shoot any hand weapon effi- 
Tate the firer must first over- 
natural tendency to 
“finch,” and eonsiderable difficulty 
js experienced by the new pistol shot 
in overcoming this tendeney when 
learning to fire the caliber .45 pistol. 
The present manual for pistol instrue- 
tion lays great stress upon eliminat- 
ing the flinch, and several of the pre- 
seribed exercises are designed to cor- 
rect this tendeney before the firer is 
allowed to fire service ammunition. 
Whether or not the exercises have 
been effective is difficult for the in- 
structor to determine, and often 
flinching is detected only by the scores 
made while firing service ammunition. 
An intermediate step in instruction 
with the pistol similar to small-bore 
practice with the rifle has been ad- 
Those advocating this step 
have contended that by using it the 
faults of the firer could be determined 
with more ease and a saving of am- 
munition would result. 

A .22-caliber attachment for the 
45-caliber automatie pistol has re- 
cently been designed by a civilian 
manufacturing concern and has been 
tested by the Ordnance Department 
and found to funetion reliably. The 
attachment is an assembly which re- 
places the slide and barrel of the eali- 
ber .45-pistol. 

The .22-ealiber attachment will be 
submitted to the Infantry and Cavalry 
Boards for an expression of opinion, 
to determine its suitability and 
whether the weapon is of sufficient 
promise to warrant an extended test. 


come the 


vocated. 


AIMING CIRCLES 


Fire control instruments now in use 


Equipment and Regulations 


by Infantry machine gun companies 
include the lensatic compass, the an- 
gle of site instrument, the pano- 
ramic sight and the clinometer. <A 
study has recently been made and 
tests conducted by the Infantry Board 
to determine whether these instru- 
ments could be replaced with the aim- 
ing circle, Model 1918 (French). 

As a result of the tests conducted, 
it was found that the aiming circle 
ean fulfill all the functions of the 
panoramic sight, but that at present 
there are reasons that make it desir- 
able to retain the lensatic compass, 
the angle of site instrument and the 
clinometer. 

In comparing the panoramic sight 
and the aiming circle, the following 
facts were deduced: 

a. The panoramic sight is 
pounds heavier and more bulky. 

b. The angle of site instrument can 
be adjusted more rapidly and with 
greater ease. 

c. The stability of both is equal. 

d. The aiming circle is more deli- 
eate. 


four 


e. The accuracy of both instru- 
ments in measuring horizontal and 
vertical angles is equal. 

It was proposed to issue these in- 
struments on the ratio of three per 
machine gun company. Since the sup- 
ply of the aiming cirele, 1918 
(French), at present an article of is- 
sue to Field Artillery organizations, 
is not sufficient for issue to the In- 
fantry, and since funds will not per- 
mit purchase of an additional sup- 
ply, the Chief of Infantry has ree- 
ommended that the aiming circle, 
model 1916, of which a limited num- 
ber are available, be issued in the ra- 
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tio of one per Infantry machine gun 
company for an extensive service test 
before a definite decision is made for 
the adoption of an aiming circle by 
the Infantry. The tests will be made 
for one year by machine gun com- 
panies and at the completion of the 
tests reports will be submitted by the 
company commanders covering cer- 
tain specified points. 


HAND GRENADES 


The supply of dummy hand gren- 
ades, manufactured for war training, 
is exhausted. The Ordnance Depart: 
ment has for some time been issuing 
‘in place of the dummy grenade the 
standard grenade body without the 
detonator, but with firing mechanism 
and live primers. These have a two- 
fold advantage over the dummy gren- 
ade; they more exactly simulate 
throwing the live grenade, and the 
functioning of the primer permits the 
instructor to determine whether or not 
the firing mechanism was released by 
the soldier before throwing. After 
the first throwing the empty grenade 
body can be used as a dummy. 

Army Regulaticns 775-10, para- 
graph 22, prescribes the dummy gren- 
ade for issue to the service. The 
regulations will now be revised to au- 
thorize the issue of the service gren- 
ade body with firing. mechanism and 
live primer, without the detonator. 


‘*"0 TURN ON A FIXED PIVoT’”’ 


A change in the wording of para- 
graph 12, Training Regulations 420-50 
—‘‘To turn on a fixed pivot, Squads 
right and squads right about’’—is 
under consideration. 

Numerous complaints have indi- 


cated that the provisions «{ pars, 
graph 12 for the rear rank \ ere no 
readily understood by the average ey. 
listed man; that the amount of labo; 
required to teach a squad to perfory 
correctly the evolutions was out of 
all proportion to the results 0} )tained. 
that the squad quickly forg:ts th 
movements even when it had heey 
thoroughly drilled therein; that th 
ordinary shifts of the files of ihe rear 


rank which occur in every company 
have counteracted every effort to per. 


feet the drill of the organization iy 
the execution of the turn on a fixed 
pivot; and that, as a consequence of 
these and other .factors, close order 
drill generally, and movements ip. 
volving turns on a fixed pivot in par- 
ticular, are less regular and exact 
than should be the case. 

The Infantry Board recently drew 
up a proposed change which simpli- 
fied the explanation of the move. 
ments. The proposed description re- 
sembled very closely the one pre. 
seribed in Infantry Drill Regu'ations, 
1911. This change was submitted to 
all Infantry regiments and the United 
States Military Academy for test and 
report. 

Of the thirty-two regimental con- 
manders who have submitted com- 
ments on the proposed change, twen- 
ty-two are in favor of the change as 
written by the Infantry Board, seven 
offer suggestions of minor changes 
and three recommend that the text 
remain as it is at present. 

The entire project has again been 
submitted to the Infantry Board, with 
the comments of the regimental con- 
manders, for a final study and ree- 
ommendation. 
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The Winter for Study 


HE enervation from summer’s 
heat is no longer experienced. 
The strenuousness of training 
camps no longer concerns us. The 
days are shortening and our evenings 
are fuller and freer for that reading 
and research that we have long prom- 
ised ourselves. All of us have realized 
for long that the officer of the Army 
has a vast field for inquiry ahead of 
him. As professional men we must 
needs keep ourselves up to the times; 
we must delve into the past for the 
lessons provided by the masters of the 
profession. 

Military history provides a _ vast 
field for study and research. No offi- 
cer, of whatever rank or present ac- 
tivity, ean afford to permit the com- 
ing, or any other, winter season to 
pass without indulging in profitable 
study. The span of our military 
careers is relatively too brief to allow 
any immediate occupation to cause us 
to forego all reading at present in the 
hope that some time in the future we 
will be in more favorable circumstances 
for that search for truth. ‘‘God offers 
to every mind its choice between truth 
and repose,’? said Emerson. ‘‘Take 
which you please,—you ean never have 
both.’’ 

In this number of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL there are two articles that 
contain valuable suggestions on the 
subject of study for Army officers. 
Both emphasize that we leave the fields 





oy 
Editorial Comment 
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of ordinary routine to broaden our 
vision; the one on military history, 
and the other on subjects of general 
information. What to read and to 
study is important. True, this matter is 
not beyond controversy. Dr Elliot as- 
sembled his famous five-foot shelf, yet 
many scholars seriously disputed that 
he made the wisest choices. Each must 
select for himself the field of his re- 
search ; once chosen he must pursue it 
with determination in order to reap 
the rewards. 

In another column of this number 
we have placed several lists of books 
recommended for reading. They are 
good guides. Personal libraries con- 
tain many of the volumes that have 
searcely been looked at. Why not find 
out what is between their covers this 
winter? ® 


“We Must Look to Our Defenses” 


PECULATION on the treat- 
ment to be accorded the War 
ae and Navy Departments by 
the Bureau of the Budget in the 
matter of recommended appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year, was 
opened several weeks ago by dispatches 
from the summer White House to the 
effect that there was a lopping off of 
99 million dollars from the estimates 
made by the Federal departments. 
Some correspondents reported that a 
percentage reduction was decided 
upon, and that the War and Navy 
Departments, having the largest sin- 
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gle appropriations would suffer the 
largest cuts. 

The Army and Navy are concerned 
with obtaining funds for the air pro- 
grams that will need about 30 million 
dollars annually for each department. 
In some quarters it has been advocated 
that the sum required for air force 
expansion could readily be obtained 
from the normal appropriations for the 
Army and Navy. That this could be 
accomplished without reduction of per- 
sonnel of the Army and Navy is not 
believed possible ; but then these people 
are not very much interested in pre- 
paredness and, like the New York 
World, believe that ‘‘with no war in 
prospect it is reasonable to hope that 
this can be done without in any way en- 
dangering the public safety.’’ These 
advocates still believe in the fantasy of 
a million men springing to arms over- 
night, mobilized, organized, equipped, 
and trained to repel any enemy. 

The budgetary negotiations for the 
Army and Navy are held in strictest 
secrecy, probably more so this year 
than previously owing to an alleged 
‘‘leak’’ of advance information last 
year. In contrast, the world knows 
what the limiting figures for the bud- 
get of the District of Columbia are, 
and yet all departments are supposed 
to be operating under the same law. 
Even though no announcement may be 
made as to how the Army will fare at 
the hands of the Bureau of the Budget 
prior to presentation of figures to the 
next Congress, it is not to be assumed 
that the Army’s personnel will be per- 
mitted to be sliced quietly and without 
vigorous protests. The people as 
a whole want an efficient defense force, 
even if some politicians are more in- 
terested in making a showing of 
money saved. Already many editors 









































are protesting at the unfavorah) 
prospects for our preparedness plants, 
The comment in the Manchest:, Union 
is exemplary of this sentiment. 


To deduct those amounts (jor the 
Army and Navy air programs) froy 
the current appropriations for the two 
departments charged with national de. 
fense would seriously cripple both. 
and utterly invalidate, in both letter 
and spirit, the national defense law. 
adopted by Congress when the lessons 
of the World War were still fresh in 
mind... . 

It is idle to diseuss further redue- 
tions to our pitifully small Army, nine- 
teenth, we believe, in strength among 
the nations. It is quite insufficient now 
te carry on the task assigned to it in 
the national defense law. Its regiments 
are skeletonized, or reduced to paper; 
its ranks are decimated by imnumer. 
able details ; its time for training is pre- 
empted by the duty of training Na- 
tional Guard and Reserves; it is de- 
pendent upon obsolete ammunition, 
left over from the war, to maintain 
its marksmanship; it is scattered to 
the four corners of the earth on gar- 
rison duty. Its efforts to carry out 
the requirements of national defense, 
because of lack of personnel, and most 
of all, lack of funds, are far short of 
what the law contemplated, and far 
less than is required to give the coun- 
try a dependable defense in time of 
emergency. 

The army is already down to bed 
rock. To harass it by further redue- 
tion of available funds can only mean 
dissipation of its morale, widespread 
discouragement, with consequent 
wholesale resignations by the younger 
commissioned officers, collapse of its 
recruiting, and probably multiplica- 
tions of cases of desertion among 
the enlisted men. Reduction of ex- 
pense in that quarter is naught but 
blind cancellation of what is left 
of an inadequate insurance against 
trouble. ... 

If, when Congress convenes, the ef- 
forts of disarmament are an acknowl- 
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edged failure, it will be the plain duty 
of Congress to enlarge, rather than de- 
expenditures for national de- 
Such action would constitute 
the only genuine possible measures 
for the promotion of world peace 
which we eould contribute. 

® 

The School Year Has Begun 


Tr)! is at this season that we may 
b i pause for a moment to consider 
( the great school system of our 
Army. We can say without fear of 
contradiction that the post-war educa- 
tional establishment for American 
Army officers is without an equal in the 
armies of the world. To these service 
schools may be attributed largely the 
increase in professional fitness of the 
officer-body that has been commented 
upon in the past few years by authori- 
ties who are in a position to judge the 
ratio of efficiency. 

There are a few who discount the 
merits of edueation by theory, defend- 
ing their attitude by the platitude that 
the ‘‘school of experience is the best 
teacher.’’ Yet when these same critics 
have completed a course, say at the In- 
fantry School or the Command and 
General Staff School, they will frankly 
admit that the year was well worth 
the while and that they are better 
equipped professionally. Experience 
in leadership on the field of maneuver 
is difficult of realization in these days 
of scattered and small garrisons. Re- 
course must be sought in the assumed 
situations of terrain exercises or map 
problems. Furthermore, the art of 
war is learned largely through re- 
search and study, and not in cam- 
paign. In war experimentation is too 
costly ; the officer’s knowledge of tac- 
tieal principles, gained in time of 
peace, must be ready for application 
and practice in war-time. 

The officer-body of the United States 
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Army will be called upon to solve per- 
plexing and complex problems in the 
next war. They must be fitted for the 
task by having a broad understanding 
of not only their own arm of service 
but of all arms. Our schools provide 
excellent facilities for instruction by 
the system that has proved its worth, 
the applicatory method. The exercises 
and problems required of students are 
practical and are designed to cultivate 
a development of original thought and 
stimulation for further study. 

In another column of this JouRNAL is 
given a recapitulation of the Regular 
Infantry officers on duty either as in- 
structors or as students at the various 
service schools. A large number, in 
addition to these, are preparing to pur- 
sue the correspondence courses. These 
courses are of value, not only to the 
officer contemplating duty as a student 
at a school in the future, but as well 
to the officer who has completed one or 
more years’ school work. As original 
instruction or as refresher work this 
newly adopted correspondence method 
is proving to be of inestimable value. 
National Guard and Reserve officers, 
who do not have all the advantages 
of the service schools afforded the Reg- 
ular, are finding the correspondence 
course interesting and inviting, to say 
nothing of the splendid means of ac- 
quiring military information. Regular 
officers are not giving as much atten- 
tion to the opportunity offered as they 
might, and many National Guard and 
Reserve officers are likewise dilatory in 
making application for the courses at 
their disposal. 

Again we say, the interest of im- 
mediate occupation should not be so ab- 
sorbing as to cause us to forget com- 
pletely the likelihood of demands that 
may be made from us in the future 
upon short and unexpected notice. 
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By Lieutenant Colonel Warp L. Scuran'z, 408th Inf. 


NE of the most valuable things 

in a soldier’s education is bat- 
Seems tle experience, judiciously con- 
sidered in the light of the principles 
laid down in training regulations. 
Since the battles in which the average 
individual has engaged are likely to be 
limited in number, the experiences of 
others dealing with the operations of 
minor units against the enemy should 
be of value if related in such a way 
as to bring out the points of tactical 
importance involved. 

Perhaps the soldiers of some other 
nations are inclined to be more ana- 
lytical than are those of our own 
country, or perhaps ours are more 
modest or else are obsessed by a fear 
that they might stir up controversy. 
In any event, battle studies of the 
World War written by American In- 
fantrymen are comparatively few. Yet 
such, especially if dealing with the 
operations of platoons, companies, bat- 
talions and regiments, would, if 
handled in a proper way, contain ma- 
terial of much value to others in the 
military profession. 

In a French Infantry magazine 
there recently ran in serial form the 
story of the operations of the French 
42d Division in August, 1918. The at- 
tack was described in detail, the nar- 
rative including the action of assault 
companies and battalions, as well as the 
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larger units. The reduction of the ma 
chine gun nests and the various centers 
of resistance are taken up in turn and 
described. . There is a wealth of ex 
amples of the use of support platoons 
and sections and of the use of machine 
guns, of light mortars, of 37-mi!!imeter 
guns. Moreover the human factor, a! 
ways prominent in active operations, 
is not absent. There was the company 
which ceased to function proper!) 
that at a critical phase of the action 
the moment that its captain was killed. 
And there was an aggressive captain 
of the reserve company of the same 
battalion who, seeing the assault com- 
panies held up and being for som 
reason out of touch with his battalion 
commander, led a_ skillful flanking 
movement on his own initiative, break- 
ing through the enemy resistance at a 
key point and enabling the advance t 
be resumed along the entire front. 
This article is typical of others, most 
of them being briefer, however. A <e- 
tailed narrative is given -of an attack 
by a battalion of the Foreign Legion 
on a captured post in Morocco. For- 
mations, progress of the attack, mis 
understandings, break-down of liaison 
—all of these are diseussed calmly and 
dispassionately and each has a lesson 
all its own. A meeting engagement 
some miles north of Etain in 1914; 4 
battalion in defense near Soissons dur- 
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‘ng ue German break-through of June, 
191s: the defense of La Mort Homme 
» 1916, the story told battalion by 
hattalion—there is certainly a real and 
practical value in this sort of thing. 

\merieans could do at least as well 
as this. For example, I have in mind 
an officer who was formerly instructor 
at the Infantry School at Fort Ben- 
ning and who this past spring grad- 
uated from the Command and General 
Staff School. Throughout the World 
War he served in an Infantry regiment 
of the Ist Division. Couldn’t he re- 
late some experiences that would be 
well worth reading? Another ease 
comes to mind, that of a captain who is 
attending the Command and General 
Staff school this year. He was an in- 
telligenee officer in an organization of 
the 42d Division during the World 
War. In his unit the intelligence of- 
fiecer was expected to personally take 
out most of the reconnaissance patrols. 
As a result he beeame rich in patrolling 
experiences. In trench sectors and in 
active operations he nosed about the 
enemy lines. Wouldn’t some of his 
experiences, told simply and as he 
would naturally relate them, be val- 
uable indeed to other officers who in 
the future may either take or send out 
patrols? There are hundreds of such 
officers now in the service. 

Wouldn’t the helpfulness of the In- 
PANTRY JOURNAL be increased if more 
battle studies were submitted by of- 
ficers who participated in the actions 
described, who ean illustrate by their 
own experiences the application of the 
principles of the training regulations, 
and who are willing to make such re- 
search as is necessary to make their 
stories complete. 

I Jo not believe it is taking too much 
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for granted to assume that the Inran- 
TRY JOURNAL would be glad to publish 
studies such as these if written simply, 
concisely and with proper attention 
paid to emphasizing the military prin- 
ciples illustrated by the affair con- 
eerned. And there have been other 
recent wars beside that against Ger- 
many. Many officers in the Army 
have had experience in jungle warfare. 
Perhaps their experiences contain a 
lesson for others who may be called 
upon to engage in such operations in 
the future. If so, why not pass the 
good word along—not by general state- 
ments but by a detailed description of 
the action concerned, together with ap- 
propriate comment on tacties involved ? 
Wherever Infantry has been engaged 
with an armed enemy there has some- 
thing occurred which, if known, would 
be of value to other Infantrymen. 
Infantry officers with experiences 
which might be of practical value to 
others as well as to themselves, can 
hardly serve the cause of national de- 
fense better than by making them pub- 
lie through the medium of the Infan- 
try’s publication. Here is a real op- 
portunity to do an important service. 


[Eprror’s Nore—One or more ar- 
ticles of historical nature are included 
in each issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
The merit of an historical article of 
military operations lies in the deduce- 
tions made by the writer, and only in- 
frequently do articles reciting events 
without conclusions of some value ap- 
pear in these columns. The writer is 
correct in assuming that the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL will always be glad to con- 
sider the suggested type of historical 
articles on World War operations 
based on first hand or authentic sources 
of information.] 
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Comments on Article “The Fighting Uni: 


By Bricaprer GenerRAL H. B. Fiske, U. S. A. 


HE ‘‘Fighting Unit’’ in the Sep- 

tember INFANTRY JOURNAL is most 
interesting. It states a novel concep- 
tion of the probable development of 
tactics in the future and raises several 
debatable questions which must be an- 
swered correctly to prevent disaster 
when we are next at war. 

The writer of the article is unques- 
tionably right in assigning a high value 
in military organization to mobility, 
which gives power of rapid maneuver 
and therefore makes it possible to sur- 
prise an enemy and compel him to 
fight at a disadvantage. It seems axi- 
omatie that we would like to give our 
fighting unit the highest possible de- 
gree of mobility and at the same time 
the greatest possible power in battle. 
But power and mobility are usually to 
be obtained only by exactly opposite 
measures. An increase in one quality 
requires a decrease in the other. We 
increase the power of a unit by in- 
creasing the number and caliber of 
weapons, the number of men to han- 
dle these weapons and to gain ground 
under the support of their fire; and 
then we must increase all arrange- 
ments for their supply. Necessarily, 
the unit becomes less wieldy and less 
mobile. Conversely, a great increase 
in mobility is only obtained by a 
marked decrease in personnel and 
weapons and therefore in power. 
Power and mobility are always in op- 
position ; consequently the adoption of 
a particular organization marks a com- 
promise between these qualities, the re- 
sult leaning towards one or the other 
to fit the anticipated conditions of serv- 
ice. With the two most important con- 


siderations, thus pulling in op) 
rections, the difficulties in dete; 
the proper composition and | 
tions of a basie unit consist alm 
tirely in finding a suitable bala 
tween mobility and power fo: 
theatre of war, the quality o| 
troops and the manner in which j 
expected to use them against 
enemy. Will the highly mobil 
proposed in the ‘‘ Fighting Unit’’ 
isfactorily meet our conditions of ser 
ice? 


HARD FIGHTING OF MASSES NECESSAR\ 


Mobility gives power of maneuver 
which permits us to surprise the 
enemy, to harass and worry him in 
many directions, and to take prompt 
advantage of his errors. But, if, as 
wilk be the case when the mobility is 
too great, the unit is deficient in power 
it will not be equal to demands fo1 
sustained and desperate fighting. | 
think wars are going to be won in the 
future as in the past, at least as much 
by hard fighting as by skillful maneu- 
vering. And this is not intended to 
decry the value of maneuver; which 
will always be a highly important 
means of victory. But in the last 
analysis, after every practicable ad- 
vantage has been gained by maneuvers, 
the battle and the war of the future 
will still be won by the hard fighting 
of masses. If basic units lack power 
they can hardly win the fight; if they 
lack mobility they are not likely to en- 
ter the decisive fight upon advan- 
tageous terms nor to profit fully by 
their victory if won. 

The article under diseussion pro 


* By Lieut. Col. Wilson B. Burtt, Infantry, in September INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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woges tO give our basie unit a high 
am of mobility through its small 
ge ond the extensive use of tanks 
nd motor transport and at the same 

to give the unit considerable 
power by heavy armament. But it is 
doubtful if the two conflicting consid- 
erations ean be brought into harmony 


the use of these mechanical means. 
Thus constituted, the basic unit would 
necessarily have a high ratio of ma- 
chines to If this ratio is too 
high. true mobility will not be gained 
but will be lost in the mass of impedi- 
From the nature of the pro- 
posed organization and its use as out- 
lined in the ‘‘ Aetion of the Future,’’ 
when the basie unit is deployed against 
troops organized somewhat after the 
standard pattern of today, it will be 
found lacking in depth and ineapable 
of sustaining itself in a fight to a fin- 
ish. The proposed organization seems 
better fitted to skirmishing and harass- 
ing than to participation as the main 
element in the great pitched battles 
which alone will bring a decision be- 
tween powerful and determined na- 
tions. 


men. 


menta, 


USE OF INTELLIGENT PERSONNEL 


The proposed organization must be 
criticized also because of the charac- 
ter of the personnel required to make 
it effective. It contemplates placing in 
its units an unusually intelligent per- 
sonnel and upon giving them a very 
high training. There ean be no argu- 
ment about the desirability of such on 
the ground of purely military consid- 
erations. The personnel of superior 
intelligenee can undoubtedly be found. 
But is publie policy likely to permit 
anything better than a fair cross see- 
tion of the intelligence of our popu- 
lation to be used in the front line 
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where casualties are most numerous? 
And then, is there anything in the his- 
tory of our past, or in our present or- 
ganization of the 


great advance as it is over our pre- 


national army 

vious lack of all organization for war 
—to indicate that any one of our com- 
ponents is likely to receive the pro- 
posed high training? Where will we 
find the time for such 
where will we find the 
capable of giving it? Under existing 
conditions, is it likely that the Regu- 
lar Army, or the National Guard, or 
the Reserves can reach any such stand 
ard? 


training and 
instructors 


Germany perhaps, with her long 
enlistments and restricted numbers, 
may be able to produce troops of this 
quality, and may use them at the out- 
break of war somewhat as described in 
the ‘‘Action of the Future’’ while 
masses are being organized to support 
them. But is it not most likely that we 
shall be compelled to depend in the fu- 
ture as in the past upon average intelli- 
gence in our first line units and upon 
hurried and limited training? That be- 
ing the case, our organization and tac- 
ties should be fitted to the under- 
trained masses of average intelligence 
which we will be compelled to employ, 
rather than to highly trained person- 
nel of superior intelligence which there 
is no reasonable prospect of obtaining. 

It is with reluctance that I find my- 
self in opposition to the views of the 
writer of this article, whose de- 
servedly high reputation as a tacti- 
cian gives great weight to his ideas. It 
is possible I have failed in a correct 
understanding of the organization and 
tactics he is proposing and in my esti- 
mate of where they might lead us. 
Possibly also when the idea of the fight- 
ing unit is elaborated the objections 
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that seem to me inherent in the gen- 
eral statement of the article may in 
reality be found to disappear as its 
details come into view. But however 
that may be, it is certain that the 
writer of the ‘‘Fighting Unit”’’ is do- 


ing the Army a great service 
ing discussion of this most imo 
subject, a discussion which e: 
to clarify ideas and tend + 
better conception of the wa; 
future. 


By Brigapier Generat L. 8S. Upton, U. 8. A. 


N order to consider properly the es- 

sentials of the method of conducting 
our next war we must first try to visu- 
alize the conditions under which it will 
be fought. First, only a war involving 
a maximum effort should be considered. 
If we plan for that the lesser cam- 
paigns will take care of themselves. 

The first fact encountered is that 
any such war will be forced on us, for 
we will never be the aggressor. That 
being the ease we will try up to the last 
moment to avoid it, and will do nothing 
in the way of special preparation to 
hasten hostilities, therefore we will be 
unprepared. A war involving a maxi- 
mum effort will be with a power or 
powers overseas. Being unprepared, 
our main preparation will have to be 
made after the war starts. The politi- 
eal factor will govern our preparations. 
Seacoast towns will demand and get 
garrisons. This will seriously inter- 
fere with our training and our prepara- 
tions. The main policy of conducting 
the war will have to be decided after 
it starts, whether it will be defensive 
or aggressive. These policies will be 
governed by the political situation; 
that is the balancing of interests, local 
and generally selfish. 

If the war is a defensive one the 
seacoast and vulnerable borders will 
get most of the troops and it will be 
a war of position. If the war is ag- 
gressive then after we have made our 
preparations we will launch an over- 
seas expedition which must make a 


landing, go into position and be th 
bridge-head for further  reinfore 
ments; and assume open warfar 

sufficient troops arrive to enable th 


commander to launch the off 
Then the plan of warfare advocated } 
Colonel Burtt could be earried out 

It is thus plain to be seen that th 
method of conducting our next war is 
in the realm of conjecture and that an) 
specific plan made at this time is valu 
able only as a study. 

The fundamentals of warfare remaii 
constant, we will have the men and 


l SiVé 


money, we now have a military police) 
that is developing the three essential: 
laid down in Colonel Burtt’s article. 

1. Mobility. Our mobility will d 
pend on our industrial progress in a! 
means of transport and our War I 
partment plan for industrial mobiliza- 
tion in war is taking care of that. 

2. Selected personnel. 
schools are each year turning out a 
quota of highly trained officers. These 
officers are catalogued as to their cap 
abilities and form a reservoir of se- 
lected personnel. In fact the most im 
portant function of these schools is th: 
classification of the student officers as 
to their abilities. This is selection for 
intelligence. Selection for courage 1s 
impossible in peace time and should not 
be attempted; our present system of 
elimination of the unfit and unworthy 
should be rigidly carried out, as it 1"- 
sures the quality of the officer bod 
Selection in peace time is fraught with 
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to morale of the mass, and is 
essary where elimination is duly 
carried out. A senior officer who is 
mpctent should be promoted in pref- 
to a junior who may be more 
br t. In war time, selection must 


e allowed. 

Powerful weapons. 
services are keeping well abreast of 
the world’s progress in the develop- 
ment of powerful weapons. 


Our special 


It is unwise and impracticable to 
stock up on any weapon, in view of the 
progress made since the war which 
makes the weapons then used obsolete. 
We can count on as powerful weapons 
as the enemy can bring against us. 

It is thus to be seen that we are now 
carrying out a policy of preparation 
that will take care of the three essen- 
tials laid down by Colonel Burtt in the 
composition of his ideal fighting unit. 


The Court-Martial Manual Needs Changes 


By Asa R. Runyon 


T has been my privilege to serve as 
| » member on both special and gen- 
eral courts-martial, and as a defense 
counsel and assistant judge advocate. 
| have also served on juries in the city, 
county, State and United States courts. 

There can be no doubt that in a civil 
court much time is taken up in the 
hearing of evidence, but it is the evi- 
dence that goes to make up a fair trial ; 
and not the useless legal procedure that 
constitutes our present courts-martial. 

Why, when six prisoners are tried 
before the same court-martial, on the 
same afternoon, should the order ap- 
pointing the court be read six times; 
as a matter of fact why should it be 
read at all? Why should the oath be 
administered twelve times? Why when 
the accused has the benefit of counsel 
should the court have to read these 
long explanations of his rights to the 
prisoner? Much time is saved at the 
present by stipulations between counsel 
and judge advoeate; but it is my per- 
sonal opinion that if it were not for 
these stipulations many cases would 
fall down for lack of proper evidence. 
The failure of the Government to pro- 
vide court reporters in many eases is 


also a very great defect in the present 
court-martial system. 

We have started on the right road 
and achieved much by the policy of re- 
ferring cases to minor courts for trial, 
let us continue on this road by diseard- 
ing out-of-date and useless practices 
that benefit no one and only serve to 
lengthen trials and increase the amount 
of paper work. 

The following anecdote 
more truth than fiction: 

Said the Soldier to the Lawyer, ‘‘I 
fail to understand why so much time 
is wasted in the civil courts, from what 
I read in the papers it takes weeks and 
sometimes months to try a very simple 
case. Why, in the Army we dispose 
of a half dozen cases in one afternoon.’’ 

‘Your court procedure must be 
very efficient,’’ replied his friend, ‘‘I 


contains 


should like to witness one of your 
trials.’’ 
“‘That is easily arranged. If you 


will come to the post tomorrow after- 
noon, we will be glad to have you see 
how a court-martial is conducted.’’ 

The Lawyer went to the fort and 
witnessed the court-martial. That night 
he had a strange dream. He thought 
he was in a civil court and that a ease 
was being tried according to Army 
methods. 
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The court having been opened, the 
district attorney inquired if the de- 
fendant wished a copy of the record 
of the trial. The defendant having re- 
plied, the district attorney proceeded 
to read two long documents, which no- 
body understood, but happened to be 
the governor’s appointments of the 
judge and of the State’s attorney. 
After which the judge stood up and 
the district attorney administered his 
oath of office. Then the district attor- 
ney was sworn by the judge. 

Then a long indictment was read in- 
to the record, after which the defend- 
ant was allowed to plead. The district 
attorney having produced several cop- 
ies of the revised statutes, he proceeded 
to read to the judge the law covering 
the ease and defining the crime. 

The defendant having pleaded guilty 
the judge proceeded to make a long 
involved legal explanation of his rights 
to the defendant, notwithstanding the 
fact that he was duly represented by 
counsel, and had very little idea of 


what the judge was talking aly 
way. 

Two witnesses were then ealle. 
testimony actually requiring abv: 
minutes each but taking more t! 
half hour as the district attorn 
to record all the evidence in lony-hand 

The judge then proceeded to mal 
another long speech to the defendant 
advising him of his right to take the 
stand. Why the defendant had a coun. 
sel, no one could understand, as }y 
failed to say more than ten words dur. 
ing the entire trial. The defendant 
took the stand but as he declined to by 
sworn, he simply wasted a lot of time 
made the record longer, and did him. 
self more harm than good. 

And then the trial eame to an end. 
and the Lawyer awoke. The next day 
he decided that a civil court was no 
as bad as it might be. However, the 
worst part was not in the dream. He 
did not see the district attorney try- 
ing to type the record with one finger 
at three o’clock in the morning. 
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Good Books Variously Recommended 


HE INFANTRY JoURNAL has from 

time to time published articles on 
books recommended for reading by 
Army officers. For the benefit of offi- 
cers who are outlining a course of 
reading for the coming winter we re- 
publish several of these, together with 
others secured from the sources indi- 
cated. 

A recent questionnaire sent out by 
the National Library Information Bu- 
reau, to which 128 general officers and 
officers of the General Staff Corps re- 
plied, the following nineteen volumes 
received the greatest number of recom- 
mendations as books that form a sound 
foundation for a general military edu- 
cation : 

American Campaigns—Steele. 

Military Policy of the United States— 


Upton. 
Principles of War—Foch. 


Stonewall Jackson— Henderson. 

Napoleon—Jomini (being reprinicd.) 

History of the United States Army— 
Ganoe. 

Influence of Sea Power on History— 
Mahan. 

Conduct of War—von der Goltz. 

On War—Clausewitz. 

Principles of Strategy—Naylor (out of 
print). 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 
—Creasy. 

Military History of the World War— 
Howland. 

Napoleon’s Maxims—Burnod. 

Battle Studies—du Picgq. 

Ludendorff’s Own Story—Ludendorf. 

Defense of Duffer’s Drift—Swinton. 


Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth, 
Ret., former Chief of Infantry, after 
a considerable period of research and 
consultation, prepared a list of books 
which he recommended should be in 
every Infantry officer’s library. The 
books, arranged according to subject, 
are preceded by figures in the order 
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h he believed they should be 
d and read. The list was pub- 
lished in the December, 1924, INFAN- 
rry JOURNAL, and was as follows: 


In W 


procu t 


Miscellaneous: 

1 and 2. Books: How to judge them 
and how to use them—Col. O. L. 
Spaulding, F. A. Methods of In- 
struction—Lectures at The Infantry 
School. (Contained in pamphlet, 
“Army Instruction and Study,” 
1925, U. S. Infantry Association.) 

3. The Soldier’s Foot and the Military 
Shoe—Munson. 

4. Methods of Training—General Serv- 
ice Schools. 

5. National Defense—U. S. Inf. Assn. 

14. Military Manpower—Andrews. 

15 and 16. Federal Aid in Domestic 
Disturbances — War Department. 
Riot Duty—Stockton and Dickinson, 
or Conference of Command and 
General Staff School. (These sub- 
jects are treated in “Military Aid to 
the Civil Power,” by Dowell, 1925, 
G. S. S.) 

Tactics: 

8. Development of Infantry Tactics— 
Beca. 

9. Development of Tactics in the World 
War.—Balck. 

10. Tactics and Technique of Separate 
Branches—G. S. S. 

11. Tactics and Technique of Artillery, 
2 vol—G. S. S. 

12. Tactics and Technique of Cavalry— 
G. S. S. 

27. Tactical Principles and Decisions— 
G. S. S. 

28. Division Command, Staff and Logis- 
tices—G. S. S. 


Military History and Science: 


6. Epitome of Upton’s Military Policy 
of the U. S—W. D. Doc. No. 505. 

7. Battle Studies—du Picg. 

13. Napoleon’s Military Maxims— 
D’ Aquilar. 

17. Principles of War—Foch. 

18. On War—Clausewitz. 

19. American Campaigns—Steele. 

20. War with Mexico—Smith. 

25. Napoleon as a General—Yorck von 
Wartenburg. 

29. The Conditions of Success in War, 
illustrated by Hannibal’s Cam- 
paigns in Italy—Article by Krueger, 
1924, in February Coast Artillery 
Journal. 

32. The Battle of Booby’s Bluff—U. S. 
Inf. Assn. 

33. Monographs of the Historical Sec- 
tion, Army War College, as they ap- 
pear—W. D. Do@uments. 


34. Conduct of War—Von der Goltz. 
35. Influence of Sea Power on History 
—Mahan. 


Biography: 


23. Life of Lincoln—Nicolay. 
24. Stonewall Jackson—Henderson. 
World War: 
26. Battlefields 
Johnston. 
30. Guide to Military History of the 
World War—Frothingham. 
31. Military History of the World War 
—Howland. 
Tanks: 
21. Tanks in the Great War, 1914-1918 
—Fuller. 
22. The Australian Victories in France 
in 1918—Sir John Monash. 


of the World War— 


In an interesting article in the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL of October, 1924, 
**Reading in the Army’’ by Capt. 
Charles J. Sullivan, Inf., he recom- 
mended the following list of military 
books : 


The Military Policy of the United 
States—Upton. 

The War With Mexico—Smith. 

The Life of Napoleon—Rose. 

Stonewall Jackson—Henderson. 

Battlefields of the World War—John- 
ston. 

Warfare of Today—Azan. 

American Campaigns—Steele. 

The Making of a Modern Army— 
Radiguet. 

The Desert Campaigns—Massey. 

The Origins of the War—Rose. 


The Chief of Engineers recently 
recommended a list of books, published 
in the Military Engineer, and which, 
exclusive of books specifically suitable 
for engineers, is as follows: 


Strategy and Tactics: 
Principles of War—F och. 
Strategy—Howland. 
The Direction of War—Bird. 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History— 
Mahan. 
Sea Power in the Pacific—Bywater. 
Maxims of War—Napoleon. 
Tactics—Bond and Crouch. 
Battle Studies—du Picq. 
Military History: 
American Campaigns—Steele. 
Military Policy of the United States— 
Upton. 
Wars of the American Nation—Bond., 
The First Napoleon—Ropes. 
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Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign 
—Sargent. 

Napoleon as a General—Count Yorck 
von Wartenburg. 

Story of the Civil War—Ropes and 
Livermore. 

Military Memoirs of a Confederate— 
Alexander. 

Decisive Battles of the World—Creasy. 

Memoirs of U. S. Grant. 

Reminiscences of General 
Haupt. 

From Sarbruck to Paris (1870)—Pratt. 

The Russo-Turkish War (1877)— 
Maurice. 

Russian Campaigns in Turkey (1877- 
78)—F. V. Greene. 

Campaign of Santiago—Sargent. 

The Russo-Japanese War—Sedgwick. 

U. S. War Department Reports of Ob- 
servers—Kuhn. 

The Staff Officer’s Scrap Book—Ham- 
ilton. 

Nan Shan and Port Arthur—Tret- 
yakov. 

The First Hundred Thousand—Hay. 

The Dardanelles—Caldwell. 

Gallipoli Diary—Hamilton. 

The Blocking of Zebrugge—Carpen- 
ter. 

Military History of the World War— 
Howland. 

The World Crisis—Churchill. 

Forty Days in 1914—Maurice. 


Hermann 


The Emden—van Mudse. 

With Beatty in the North Sea 
General: 

The Bible. 

American Commonwealth—p, 

History of American Literature — fo... 
C. Tyler. 

Principles of Ethics—Herbert 

Outline of Psychology—McDou,.:// 

The Mind in the Making—Rob)).on. 

Works on Mythology—Thomas Pi: f»-) 

Significance of the Fine Arts. 

Economics—Taussig. 

Business Administration—Mars/)//. 

The American Revolution—Fis/:.. 

Outline of History—Wells. 

Life of Lincoln—Nicolay. 

The Rise of the American 
Roland G. Usher. 

The Rise of the Dutch 
Motley. 

Management of the American Soldier 
Shanks. ; 

Theodore Roosevelt—An Autobiography 

The Life and Letters of Walter H. Pag: 
—Hendrick. 

Contemporary Politics in the Far East 
—Hornbrek. 

Americans in the Far East—Dennett. 

The Republics of Latin America—J«am: 
and Martin. 

Mexico and Its Revolution—Jones. 
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Equipment of Interest to Infantry 


HE Quartermaster Corps, in con- 

junction with the Infantry, has 
devised a new method of arranging 
seats in trucks for transporting Infan- 
try. In the new arrangement the pas- 
sengers are permitted to face to the 
front, and the seats are suspended be- 
tween the sides of the truck body per- 
mitting of a certain amount of cush- 
ioning effect. When not in use the 
seats can be folded and stored in the 
front of the truck. 

This new arrangement is a vast im- 
provement over the former seating ar- 
rangement, which consisted of two 
benches placed lengthwise in the truck, 
and which transmitted to the passen- 
ger every bump of the road. There is 
also an increase in capacity with the 
new seating: 20 passengers, with bag- 


Caribbean Interests of the United 
States—Jones. 
gage, instead of 14 in the former 
method, may be accommodated in the 
class A body; 25 instead of 16, in th 
class B body. 

The Speedometer, the splendid 


motor transport publication, states that 
the doughboy can now be assured o! 
traveling in more comfort when con 
ditions permit him to be moved by 
gasoline power instead of by the tra- 
ditional ‘‘ankle express.’’ 

The model seats were constructed at 
Camp Holabird, Md., and tested by the 
Department of Experiment at Fort 
Benning. 


NON-FOULING PRIMING MIXTURE 


It appears that the chemist |ias at 
last reached the solution of the prob- 
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‘om of the fouling of rifle bores. The 
Remington Arms Company announces 
a new development in the manufacture 
‘ metallie eartridges by ineluding a 
priming mixture that eliminates rust, 
corrosion and barrel pitting. It is 
Jaimed for the new compound, after 
ve tests by the company’s ex- 
that when the new mixture is 


used it is unnecessary to clean the rifle 
bore after firing, and that it makes 
the rifle bore rust proof and stainless. 
If this is all that is claimed of it, and 
the mixture is adaptable for the mili- 
tary rifle, then one of the big objec- 
tions to the decrease in the caliber of 
the military rifle and automatic rifle 
will be eliminated. 





New Publications on Military Subjects 


\NTIL the publication of the book, 

The Story of the Little Big Horn, 
by Lieut. Col. W. A. Graham (Century 
(‘o.; 174 pages; price, $2.50), the story 
of ‘‘Custer’s Last Battle’’ as written 
hy Gen. Edward 8. Godfrey for the 
Century Magazine in 1891, was the 
best and probably most authentic ac- 
count of the engagement extant. 

As the then Lieutenant Godfrey was 
a part of General Custer’s command, 
being at first off with Benteen on his 
scout and spbsequently rejoining the 
remnants of Reno’s battalion, it has 
been assumed that he was better quali- 
fied than anyone else to throw light on 
the controversial questions that inevi- 
tably followed the last great conflict be- 
tween the White and the Red man. 

On the other hand, Colonel Graham, 
with no first-hand information or pos- 
sibly preeoneeived prejudices, has 
made a lengthy study of all the docu- 
mentary evidence available. 

As General Custer’s movements 
after separating from Major Reno will 
never be known, a good deal of the 
controversy must hinge upon the part 
played by Major Reno and what the 
result would have been had he acted 
differently. The board of inquiry 
which sat several years after the bat- 
tle did not criticize Major Reno, 


but rendered a rather equivocal opin- 
ion that perhaps some of his subordi- 
nates made more brilliant displays of 
courage than he. 

Here General Godfrey and Colonel 
Graham differ. Colonel Graham while 
leaving the answer ‘‘to the impartial 
verdict of history,’’ seems inclined to 
believe that Reno was justified in first 
halting and dismounting his command 
and subsequently in retreating across 
the river. General Godfrey’s opinion 
may be gathered from his terse com- 
ment that ‘‘Reno was foremost in this 
retreat, or ‘charge,’ as he termed it in 
his report.’’ Certain it is that had 
Reno held his first ground where he 
suffered only one casualty until he or- 
dered the retirement, a vast number of 
Gall’s warriors would not have been 
able to leave his front to go, as we now 
know, to the aid of their brother war- 
riors who were attacking Custer sev- 
eral miles away. 

What ‘‘the impartial verdict of his- 
tory’’ will be cannot be foretold if 
fifty years after the battle partisans 
still contend for their view of what 
should or should not have been done, 
but Colonel Graham has done a useful 
service in collecting all the documen- 
tary evidence available, though he did 
overlook one book published some 
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years ago called ‘‘The Conquest of the 


Missouri,’’ by Grant Marsh, Captain 
of the Far West, the supply steamer 
from which Custer’s command set out 
on the 22d of June, 1876. 
Grant hazarded the opinion that the 
of the 
officers of the 7th Cavalry was not due 
so much to ‘‘presentiment’’ as it was 


Captain 


disconsolate attitude of some 


to the disastrous results of a poker 
game in the cabin of the Far West 
lasting far into the night and in which 
the Infantry ignominously routed their 
Cavalry brethren. 

That interest in the Custer fight has 
not diminished through the years is 
shown by the announcement just made 
by the War Department that there 
were 27,300 visitors to the battlefield 
during the fiscal year just ended, ex- 
elusive of the approximately 50,000 
who were in attendance at the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary in 
June last. 


® 


A late addition to the books in Eng- 
lish on the causes of the World War, 
is a translation from the French of 
‘‘la Victorie,’’ entitled The Limita- 
tions of Victory, by Alfred Fabre-Luce 
(Knopf; 364 pages; price, $4.00). The 
author analyzes the latest documents 
from all countries involved in the be- 
ginning of the World War. His study 
is rather that of an historian than of 
a propagandist. He decries the er- 
roneous impressions of causes of the 
war gained in all countries as a result 
of organized propaganda. He ecriti- 
cizes the Allied post-war policy in no 
uncertain terms, in developing his ar- 


and Discussion 


gument, to show that despite 
the war the Allies lost the px 
® 


A highly technical book for 1 


nance officer has been written by DP, 
Forest Ray Moulton, who ” it 
charge of the Ballisties Branch 

Ordnance Department during the 


World War. New Methods in Eri, 
rior Ballistics (University of Chieag 
Press; 257 pages; price, $4.00). deals 
with the theory of exterior ballistics 
in a classical manner by a recognized 
expert. ® 


A Correction 


UR attention has been called to 

an error of fact in the Septem 
ber number of the INFANTRY JourRNal 
In the article ‘‘The Infantry-Artillery 
Team”’ one of the sketches illustrat- 
ing the artillery fire secured by a 
regiment in the Bois de Foret, the 
troops occupying the indicated line 
should have been: 39th Infantry; 2d 
Battalion, 47th Infantry, and the 11th 
Machine Gun Battalion. Other troops 
in these woods included one battal- 
ion, 59th Infantry and one battalion 
from the 33d Division. All the abov 
named troops were under the com 
mand of Troy H. Middleton, then lieu 
tenant colonel, 47th Infantry. Th 
39th Infantry had at that time lost 
successively, its commanders, Col. F 
C. Bolles and Col. J. K. Parsons, both 
having been evacuated on account of 
wounds received in action. The 3%th 
Infantry lost many men in taking and 
maintaining itself in the Bois d 
Foret, while the 47th Infantry took 
but little part in this particular phas 
of the operation. 


D 
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Conducting the C. M. T. Camps 


HE policy of holding C. M. T. 

camps more generally at perma- 
nent posts operated most satisfactorily 
during the past summer. At Fort 
Thomas, Ky., for example, such a camp 
was held for the first time and it was 
a big SUCCESS. 

Very little change in the staff of the 
10th Infantry for the workings of the 
camp Was necessary, and the excep- 
tion being that a few assistants were 
necessary. 

The students were assigned to the 
various regular rifle companies, and to 
the headquarters company which was 
divided into three parts, howitzer com- 
pany, signal company and engineer 
company for purposes of administra- 
tion instruction. This system 
worked out very well, since a nucleus 
of a good staff of instructors was pro- 


and 


vided. Only the best men in each 
company were used as instructors. 

Prior to the opening of camp, the 
area where the cadets were quartered 
was prepared for occupancy. Tents 
had wooden floors with sides, electric 
lights and eight folding iron cots, be- 
sides all bed equipment which was in 
the company street ready for issue as 
soon as they arrived. 

The training schedules conformed 
very closely to the assignment of hours 
prescribed in the War Department 
program. These subjects were covered 
during the morning period of four and 
one-half hours each day. In the after- 


noon one hour was devoted to instrue- 
tion for advanced candidates. This 
system of completing all military train- 
ing in the forenoon and leaving the 
afternoon and evening open for recrea- 
tional activities proved its worth both 
for morale and discipline. 


AT FORT LOGAN, COLO. 


The camp at Fort Logan, conducted 
by the Ist Battalion of the 38th In- 
fantry, was again a decided success as 
in former years. The rifle companies 
of the battalion each had approxi- 
mately a hundred students, and Com- 
pany D had 55 attached. 

July 17 was designated as parents’ 
day. Letters of invitation were sent 
to the parents of all students of the 
camp and to prominent citizens of the 
various States who had sent boys to 
the camp. 
field meet and numerous other recrea- 
tional features were arranged for that 
day. About 200 parents accepted the 
invitations and were present for the 


A parade and review, a 


exercises and nearly all were present 
at the mess hall for dinner. Two 
governors of States attended and made 
short addresses to the students. At 
the mess hall, a speaker from the Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce was intro- 
duced and he spoke to the parents 
and students on the subject of the 
camp. In this manner the visitors at 
the camp received a very good impres- 
sion of the work being accomplished 
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and, judging from the letters received, 
practically all of the parents became 
supporters of future camps. 

Prior to mobilization the students 
were advised by the camp adjutant 
that miniature ‘‘Rock of the Marne’’ 
insignia, patterned after the erest of 
the 38th Infantry, which they were au- 
thorized to wear on their civilian 
clothes, had been donated by citizens 
of Denver, and-would be issued to 
them. He gave them an outline of the 





Buffalo, N. Y., former natio 
mander of the Society of the |) 
ters of the American Revolv 
three hundred young men tr: 
the 28th Infantry at Fort Niag N 
Y., in a talk made prior to dk 
of the candidates for their hom 
a most successful month’s tra 
The Representative of the 42d Ney 
York District in Congress, S. \ 
Dempsey, and other distinguish: 


tors including Commissioner [Li 




















A Hero of Polar Exploration Addressing C. M. T. C. Students 
Capt. Roald Amundsen at Fort Snelling, Minn., home of the 3d Infantry 


splendid history of the regiment and 
told them they could now consider 
themselves as honorary members of the 
organization. This announcement was 
met with cheers and a spokesman for 
the students expressed their pleasure 
and appreciation. 


AT FORT NIAGARA, N. Y. 


‘*You will be better Americans; bet- 
ter citizens for this wonderful course 
given you here; better men, able to pro- 
tect this glorious flag, under whose 
folds we all live.’ So spoke the ven- 
erable Mrs. John Miller Horton, of 





cently acting mayor of Buffalo, N. Y 
thanked Mrs. Miller for her inspiri: 
talk to the future protectors o 
nation. 

The young men left camp impressed 
with the words of that fine old lad 
who for years and years, has be 
advocate of adequate armed forces as 
the nation’s best insurance for 


AT DEL MONTE, CALIF. 


‘*Not the least of the 30th Infantry s 
accomplishments this year was th: 
it played in making the Citizens’ \! 
tary Training Camp at Del Mon' 
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ieeess it was,’’ says the 30th 
Review. 

“Methodieally and quietly, the offi- 
d men of the regiment who 
signed to the C. M. T. C. com- 

es. carried on their work of mold- 
iracters and developing the 

ind bodies of the young stu- 

That they did their work well 

ow, not only from the obvious 
transformation of the students’ physi- 
| aspeets during the month’s train- 
but from the sincere praise of the 
their instructors. 
r enthusiasm is any criterion, 


citizens for 


the impressions of their association 
with the diseiplined soldiers of the 
30th Infantry will be lasting and 
beneficial. 

‘The real value of the instruction 
by our men at the 1926 camp 
will be more evident in future years 
when the students, as men, take posi- 
tions of leadership in the affairs of 


iTe 


given 


\THLETICS PROMINENT AT ALL CAMPS 
At every one of the camps conducted 


this summer provisions were made by 


those in charge to collect a large num- 
ber of trophies, medals and cash prizes 
from the citizens of nearby cities. At 
some of the camps the prizes num- 
bered fifty or more, and many were 
valuable. The proficiency in 
military training was not overlooked 
in arranging the awards, though ath- 
letic excellence was predominant. 


very 


Marksmanship came in for its share 
of the awards and many students re- 
turned home disporting their medals 
or badges for excellence in shooting. 
Percentages of qualification with the 
rifle were quite encouraging to the in- 
structors, and the results again proved 
the the present-day 
method of instruction in marksman- 
ship. 

Of the 536 students at the camp at 
Fort McKinley, Me., who were re- 
quired to fire the rifle, 533 completed 
the course and 407 qualified. The 
course prescribed was 10 shots, sitting, 
200 yards, and 10 shots, prone, at the 
same range. Maj. Albert T. Rich, who 
had unusual success in the qualifica- 


superiority of 


tions in his battalion in the regular 
target season, commanded the camp. 





Infantry’s Polo Making Rapid Strides 


a" the observations made by 
the Chief of Infantry on his re- 
‘nt tour of inspection was one to the 
vt that interest in polo by Infan- 
try organizations is growing rapidly. 
In these columns we noted recently 
the enthusiasm for the game among 
the regiments in the Canal Zone, and 
utroduction of the game in Porto 

by the 65th Infantry. 
‘rom Hawaii come reports that the 
Infantry has a fast combination 
year. In the junior champion- 


ship in which the 11th Field Artillery, 
a freebooter’s team and the 19th In- 
fantry entered, the 19th won the cham- 
pionship without the loss of a game. 
Last year the 19th also won this cham- 
pionship in which six teams were en- 
tered, five of which were from Field 
Artillery regiments. 

This regiment 
players and can furnish a team for 
any sort of tournament. A member of 
the regiment, Capt. J. P. Gammon, is 
a member of the Schofield Barracks 


has ten or twelve 
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tion of the growing 


} / | ity of polo throug! 
. Army may be had 
intense interest in the spor 
at an Infantry post 

In the recent tournam 
which was held August 1: 


22. six teams were 


The Onwentsia elub’s 1 
team from Chicago took first 
honors, winning from. th 
Wakonda Town and Cow 
Club of Des Moines 











Winners of the Junior Polo Title in Hawaii finals. Wakonda carried 
Team of the 19th Infantry. From left to handicap of nine goals 
right: Lieut. E. M. Burnett, Lieut. J. R. Simp- The Fort Snelling B 
son, Lieut. Col. S. T. Mackall, Lieut. R. C. BS — 1] 
Bing, and Capt. J. L. McKee who were eliminated by W 


konda in the semi-finals, lin 
team. It is understood that the 27th up with Lieut. J. E. Slack, F. A 
and 35th, and possibly the 21st expect No. 1, Capt. J. A. Boyers, Inf., at N 
to enter teams in later events. 2, Lieut. Ben R. Jacobs, Inf., at No 

Hawaii is a real polo place and and Capt. D. C. Sehmal, F. A 

games are played every week in the P. H. Hudgins, V. C., alternating 
year. There are more polo than golf back. 
players, ranging in rank from colonel Major A. H. Wilson, 9-goal vet: 
to second lieutenant, which speaks well of several victorious inten 
for the climate and the physical con- teams, was referee of the games 
dition of the officers. The long 
series of tournaments indi- 





cate that interest is keen in 
the sport. 


TOURNAMENT AT FORT 
SNELLING 

The third Northwest polo 
tournament, which was held 
recently at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., was the fifth annual 
polo tournament to be spon- 
sored by the officers’ club at 
the post of the 3d Infantry. 
Two of the tournaments were 











international in character The Fort Snelling Blacks 
while the entries for the other Runners-up in the Northwest polo title tou 
three were eonfined to the nament. Left to right: Lieut. dé. E. plack 


. . eS: Capt. J. A. Boyers, Lieut. Ben R. Jacobs, 
Northwest. No better indica- Capt. D. S. Schmal 
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Football Now Leading Organized Athletics 


HE athletie officers in most of the 


itry garrisons have been giv- 


r attention to the development 

ron teams during the past few 

At the Infantry School a large 

of eandidates for the regimen- 

il the school teams indicates that 

foot will again be prominent at 

Fort Benning. There will be developed 

at Fort Benning the Army team that 

will meet the Marines in Washington 
for the President’s eup. 

Seven regimental teams are being or- 

ized at Fort Sam Houston, of which 

ur will be Infantry teams, the Ist, 

“th, 20th and 23d regiments. The 23d 

Infantry, which was the winner of the 

football championship last year, again 

promises to turn out a first-rate eleven, 

while the others also expect to make 

strong bid for the championship of 


The 3d Infantry at Fort Snelling 
nd the 5th Infantry at Portland Har- 
bor have schedules with loeal civilian 
Capt. S. F. How- 
ard, the coach of the 3d Infantry team 
states that his regiment has procured 


and college teams. 


a number of high elass athletes as a 
result of its contest with outside teams. 
‘‘However,’’ he adds, ‘‘our system of 
handling the athletes does not permit 
of their military duties being slighted. 
Every member of the post team must 
reach a required standard of military 
proficiency before he becomes eligible 
ior the athletic teams. This makes for 
better soldiers and cleaner athletics. 
The men understand this and the re- 
sult is that they feel that they have 
accomplished something by making a 
{ team and consequently, competi- 
tion is very strong. Members of post 
teams are required to stand all drills 


DOS 
I 


with their organizations, all ceremonies 
and maintain a high standard of pro- 
ficiency, but they are excused from 
guard, kitchen police and ,certain fa- 
tigue.’’ 


BASEBALL SEASON CLOSES 


the 
picture of organized athletics at most 
Infantry posts, with the possible ex- 
The 
Fort Benning leagues have concluded 
their games and the three trophies 
awarded. These are: the 
Gowdy cup for the champions of the 


Baseball has been erased from 


ception of the tropical stations. 


trophies 


garrison : the Spalding trophy, the per- 
manent trophy for the winners of the 
‘‘big’’ league; and the Infantry School 
The 


won the garri- 


News cup for the Class B league. 
24th Infantry ‘‘Reds’’ 
son championship and the Gowdy and 
Spalding trophies, defeating the 2d 
Battalion, 29th Infantry, in the cham- 
pionship series. 

At Fort Sam Houston, the winner 
of the seven-team league was the 15th 
Field Artillery, with the 9th Infantry’s 
team in second place. At Fort Sill, the 
3d Battalion, 20th Infantry, was far 
in the lead for the championship of 
that post. 

The the Tank 


School, after winning 20 out of 24 


baseball team of 
games, lost the championship of the 
northern district of the Third Corps 
Area in a thrilling eleven-inning game 
with Camp Holabird, 7 to 6. 


BASKETBALL CHAMPIONS OF PANAMA 


The Babbitt trophy, considered by 
many as the major athletic trophy of 
the Canal Zone, is now in permanent 
possession of the 33d Infantry. The 
third victory, which gave the regiment 
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Presentation of Championship Basketball Trophy to 33d Infantry 


The formal presentation of the Babbitt trophy to the winners of the basketball 
championship of the Canal Zone on August 10, before the assembled 33d Infantry. 


Maj. Gen. William Lassiter (at right) made the presentation. 


Col. John W. 


Heavey, regimental commander (second from right), and the victorious t 


receiving the trophy. 

Gano, Lutz, Pickel (captain), Sandlin, 
this distinction, was won in what was 
probably the most thrilling and hardest 
fought games for service basketball 
championship ever staged in the Isth- 
mus. 

As a result of preliminary league 
contests, the 33d Infantry and the 14th: 
Infantry became champions of the Pa- 
cific and Atlantie sides, respectively. 
The first of the three-game series was 
played at Fort Clayton on August 4 
and resulted in a victory for the 33d 
with a score of 22-16. Partisans of 
the Atlantic side team were confident 
that the result would be reversed on 
the 14th’s own court and until the last 
minute of play in the seeond and final 
game at France Field on August 7, it 
seemed that their hopes might be real- 
ized. So evenly were the teams 
matched that the score at the end of the 
first period of the final game was 8-6; 
at the half, 17-16; at the end of the 
thirc. period, 22-19; and the final score, 


Team coach: Capt. W. A. McCord; members of the t n 


Ferguson, McGovern and McRey: 


27-25, the 33d leading in eve: 
Three thousand fans were presi 
this contest, indicative of the great er 
thusiasm and friendly rivalry 
aroused over the game. 

The 33d Infantry secured a leg o 
the trophy in 1921 and again in 1922 
but during the past three years | 
been unable to gain the third and fi 
vistory, losing to the 14th Infantry 
1925. The trophy, a loving cup placed 
in competition by Maj. Gen. FE. B. B 
bitt in 1920, was formally presented 
a regimental formation at Fort Cla 
ton on August 10, by the department 
commander, Maj. Gen. William Lass 
ter. 


TRACK AND FIELD MEE! 


The annual track and field mee! 
in the Canal Zone held at the Bal! 
Stadium on July 5 resulted in a 
for the 42d Infantry. The Port 
Ricans, coached by Capt. Harlan |! 
Mumma, amassed a total of 42 points 
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; three times the score made 
irest competitor, the 33d In- 
d nearly equal to the aggre- 
s made by all the other contes- 
rporal Vazquez, Co. L, 42d 
the 100-yard dash in 101-5 
e shot put with 35’ 5%”, and 
d in the pole vault. He was 





the highest individual point winner of 
the meet. Sergeant Caballero, Co. A, 
42d Inf., won the mile run in 5:08 1-5, 
while Corporal Moreno, Co. A, took the 
440-yard dash in 56 seconds. The 
other first place was taken in the mile 
relay, which was won by the 42d In- 
fantry team in 3 :59 2-5. 


Joint Infantry-Air Corps Problem 


George Wright, Wash., parti- 
pated on July 20 in a joint Infantry- 
ps problem with the 116th 
n, A. C., Washington National 
rd, of Spokane. 


T+. troops of the 4th Infantry at 
Fort 


‘he special situation outlined a meet- 
gement between two Infantry 

nts, two airplanes cooperating 

e 4th Infantry and one with the 

stile regiment. This field exercise, 
planned and supervised by Maj. George 
M. Parker, Jr., 4th Inf., aroused great 
terest. The points stressed were ac- 
of observation and coordination 
mmunieation between plane and 


d, much of the latter being impro- 


The air was somewhat choppy 

the day of the problem and this 
aused the three observers to become 
so sick that they had to be landed in 
the midst of the action, and due to those 


} 


casualties each pilot was foreed to carry 
as observer as well. Due to broken 
ground and foliage, cover was used 
wh good advantage by the ground 
troops that but little movement was re- 
ported by the planes. 
As the regiment is not equipped with 
e proper radio set for air communi- 
use was made of the SCR-79 as 
receiver, this proving successful 
through the placing of additional ca- 
pacity in the antenna. Return com- 


munication to the plane was accom- 
plished by panels very successfully, but 
failure. 
A eylindrical tube about eight feet long 


an improvised devise was a 


and covered with black cloth was made, 
the light being flashed through it, ac- 
curately directed at the plane. In spite 
of this device, reception of light mes- 
sages by observers and pilots failed 
utterly. 
conducted in picking up written mes- 
sages from the ground by means of an 
antenna and fishtail suspended from 
the plane. These ‘‘catch’’ messages 
worked splendidly. The message was 
suspended on a length of twine held be- 
tween two poles, each about ten feet 
high. Two enlisted men held the poles. 
Flying very low the airplane swooped 
between the two poles, the fish tail on 
the antenna engaged the twine, and 
the suspended message and twine were 
reeled in with the antenna. 
messages were picked up at the front 
and dropped at the regimental com- 
mand post far more quickly than would 
have been the case with 
agency. 

The problem as a whole was of in- 
valuable practical training and similar 
problems in the future can now be 
conducted with a better understanding 
of each other’s capabilities as well as 
limitations. 


Experiments were likewise 


These 


any other 
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A General Training Period 


|‘ order to emphasize the importance 
of purely military over administra- 
tion and all other phases of work in the 
15th Infantry, the regimental com- 
mander, Col. Isaae Newell, inaugurated 
a plan known as the ‘‘ General Training 
Period.’’ This period consists of one 
hour daily, at which time the members 
of the regiment from the colonel down 
to the lowest ranking private, except 
a very few specifically excused, are ac- 
tually on the drill field, taking part in 
training which is exclusively military 
in nature. 

This does not, of course, limit the 
hours of military training scheduled 
for officers and enlisted men engaged 


in administrative or special duty. Its 


purpose is to emphasize dail) 
nant importance of militar 
over all other work and to ; 
period each day during which al! mem. 
bers of the 15th Infantry wil 
taneously engaged in outdoor militar 
work. 

The plan has now been in operatio 
for several months and the benefice; 
results to the entire command are very 
apparent, especially in that special dut 
men and the members of the nonecor 
missioned staff, generally more or less 
weak on their drill, are able to present 
as favorable an appearance as thos 
whose duties require them to be 
the ranks at all times. 


The Regional Target Matches 


LTHOUGH the Regular Infantry 
had but a few competitors at the 
annual Sea Girt matches held in Sep- 
tember, several high places were wou 
by teams from the 8th Infantry. Out- 
side of the enlisted men from the 8th 
only several others, officers on leave, 
entered the individual matches from 
the Regular Infantry. Representation 
from the Marine Corps was large, and 
they were most prominent among the 
winners. 

The 8th Infantry was second in the 
regimental team match, only two points 
behind the 5th Marines, third in the 
company team match, and third in the 
enlisted men’s team match. Lieut. H. 
W. Barrick, 42d Inf., was second in the 
President’s cup match; Lieut. S. R. 
Hinds, 35th Inf., was third in the Wim- 
bledon service rifle match and ninth in 
the Marine Corps match; Sgt. Chas. 


Hakala, 8th Inf., was 12th in the Win 
bledon match and 14th in the Nay 
match; Set. Joe Sharp was 12th int 
President’s match. 
Infantry team were in the money in 
some of the individual 
which they were entered. 

The 8th Infantry deserves much 


Several of the St 


matches 


eredit for arranging to send the team 
to compete when no funds were author 
ized for travel of any Regular Army 
entries. 


The financial backing for sending th 
team from the regiment the great dis- 
tance was received largely from the 
publie-spirited citizens of Savannal 
Ga., and officers and men of the * 
Infantry. Capt. John H. Baxter, th 
team captain and coach, and tie en 
listed competitors are to be congratu 
lated on their grit and their proficienc 


As some of the events generally fired 
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Army 





National Matches 
y at Sea Girt, some of the fa- 


were com- 
rophies that have at one time 
been in the hands of the In- 
re now in temporary posses- 
gio} the Marine Corps, such as tro- 
the A. E. F. Roumanian, the 
Marine Corps, the Navy, the Presi- 
the Herrick, the Dryden, and 
\Vimbledon matches. 


ASTERN AND OTHER MATCHES 


southeastern championship rifle 
held at Fort 
Screven. Ga., from August 20 to 27, 


stol matches 


decided suecess in every partic- 
(he tournament marked the be- 
v of a great revival of interest in 
smanship in the southeast. Regu- 
National Guard, Marine and 
The 8th 
ry won a number of the matches, 


\rmy, 
marksmen competed. 


g¢ the southeastern champion- 

team match, and the Southeastern 
dual championship match by Sgt. 

J.B The Marines won the 
creater number of events, including the 


Sharp. 


egimental championship team match, 
ch the 8th Infantry was second 

| the 22d Infantry third. The 
Marines’ pistol team was especially 
trong, winning all the pistol events. 
The record of Gun. Set. B. G. Betke 
making 99.83 per cent in the regular 
ismounted pistol course is thought to 
ve the world’s reeord. Sergeant Betke 
also ran 70 econseeutive bull’s-eyes in 
the 600-yard rifle match. All expenses 
the match were met from private 
sources, and in this and all other fea- 
tures of the administration, the diree- 
tor, Col. R. J. Burt, 8th Inf., and 
those associated with him in the man- 


o 


agement of the meet, deserve the high- 
Lise, 
\ northwest regional small arms fir- 


ne 


school and rifle competition was 


Infantry 
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held at Camp Lewis, Wash., from Sept. 
25 to 30. 


accordance with the policy of the War 


The competition was held in 


Department to encourage the partici- 
pation of civilians in small arms prae- 
tice, and in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

The Sixth Corps Area matches, held 
at Fort Sheridan, Ill., Sept. 4-6, were 
administered largely by representa- 
The 2d and 


6th Infantry’s shooters were prominent 


tives of the 2d Infantry. 


among the winners. 

The commanding general of the Sev- 
enth Corps Area has announced com- 
petitive rifle and pistol matches be- 
tween the several elements and branch- 
The rifle 
match will consist of firing of Course 
A, and the pistol match will be the 
regular 


es of the Army in the area. 


dismounted record practice. 
The courses may be fired at any time 
prior to June 1, 1927. Prizes will be 
awarded by the N. R. A. 

The 11th Infantry entered some of 
the Ohio Rifle 
League matches on September 1-6, and 
won several of the matches. Sgt. Lon- 
nie Reneau, Co. F, and Corp. Hershal 
Sanders, Co. K, won the gold medals 
in the 600-yard two-man team match. 
The representatives of the 
also won a number of bronze medals 
in other events. 
10th Infantry also participated in the 
matches, 


its best marksmen in 


regiment 
Two sergeants of the 


and won. several bronze 


medals. 
(1) 


Page Will Rogers! 


The best story that we heard the past 
week was about a soldier who had a horse 
shot out from under him in the battle of 
Manila Bay.—Exchange. 


Comforted 


Sam, on board the transport, had just 
been issued his first pair of hobnails. “One 
thing, suah,” he ruminated, “if Ah falls 
overboard, Ah suttenly will go down at 
’*tenshun.”—Comeback. 
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Infantry School Begins 1926-27 Course 


EVENTY-TWO Infantry officers 

have begun the advanced course of 
instruction at the Infantry School’s 
1926-1927 course. The formal open- 
ing exercises of the School were held 
on September 14, and the work of the 
year is now well under way. Some 
changes have been made in the ad- 
vanced course; by reduction of num- 
ber of hours in instruction in weapons 
more time is made available for mili- 
tary history, and command, staff and 


logistics. The full course is as fol- 
lows: 

Subject: Hours 
Army of the United States 15 
Military History... . 49.5 
Psychology . — 
Organization and Equipment . 10 
Athletics and Games.. . 20 
Eee ace 
Animals and Transportation. genes ae 
Military Sketching and Map Reading. .10 
Methods of Instruction 26 
Training Management... ce 
Rifle Marksmanship 4.5 
Pistol ‘epveceneasitiet 2.5 
Bayonet 2 
Grenades . 2 
Automatic Rifle 4 
Machine Gun 10.5 
37-mm. Gun... 6.5 
3-inch Trench Mortar. 9 


Communications and Command Posts 20 
Field Messages and Orders 24 
Command, Staff and Logistics 123.5 
Infantry Correspondence Courses 1 
Combat Intelligence... 20 
Organization of the Ground and Field 


Fortifications ............... ea 20 
a eee 113.5 
Total 1176.5 


The company officers’ class ; 
207 officers. This class wil! receive 
more hours of instruction in the bay- 
onet, automatic rifle, 
rifle, pistol, mortar one-pounder, 
tactics as a result of 
eliminating the subject history 
The preparations of monographs is no 
longer required for this elass. The 
full program of instruction is as fol. 


umbers 


machine gun. 


and 
practiealh 


of 


lows: 

Subject: Hour 
Army of United States 15 
Military Policy of the United States 1 
Military History... 5 
Psychology . { 
Military Courtesy. ; 1 
Mess Management 2 
Organization and Equipment 15 
Athletics and Games 47.5 
Equitation .......... 39.5 
Animals and Transportation g 
Command and Leadership 40 
Military Sketching and Map Reading 
Methods of Instruction... 


Training Management... 30 
Rifle Marksmanship 85 
Pistol ‘peerveescaind 33 
Bayonet ............ 81.5 
Grenades ..... 91 


Automatic Rifle 56.5 


Machine Gun 188.5 
37-mm. Gun...... 32 
3-inch Trench Mortar 22 
Musketry  ............... 56 


Communications and Command Posts 16 
Field Messages and Field Orders 
Command, Staff and Logistics 24 
Infantry Correspondence Courses 1 
Organization of Ground and Field 
Fortifications ........................ 
Combat paiement dis 12 
Tactics .............. 232 


Total 





Here and There 


HE 29th Infantry has joined the 
list of regiments that have distine- 
tive songs or regimental marches. The 
regiment recently published a hymn 
and march, ‘‘The Twenty-Ninth,’’ and 
a hiking song, ‘‘We Lead the Way.’’ 


With the Infantry 


These compositions were the work of 
Capts. George L. King and Holmes F 
Dager. The enterprise of the ‘‘ Demo- 
stration Regiment’’ was commented on 
in this characteristic manner by Col. 
Hanford MaeNider, Assistant Secre- 
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tary War: ‘‘You ean be assured 
that «very Infantryman keeps track of 
ithe developments which this erack regi- 
ment is working out for the best arm 
service.”’ 
@ 

Organization day of the tanks at 
Camp Meade, Md., was celebrated on 
September 13. The troops were formed 
in a hollow square and an appropriate 
program was provided. Brief address- 
es by commanders of organizations on 
history of their units was included in 
the program, 

@ 

The 30th Infantry celebrated its or- 
eanization day on September 17. This 
date was selected after several post- 
ponements from the original date in 
July. The morning of the day was oc- 
eupied by an athletie program, and the 
afternoon was devoted to a ceremony, 
and the presentation of prizes by Col- 
onel Bolles. On that day also, the 
most distinguished soldier of the Regi- 
ment for the year 1926 was selected, 
and he was presented a handsome tro- 
phy. A danee for the enlisted men at 
the post gymnasium well completed 
the day’s activities. 

® 

In the annual garrison swimming 
meet at Fort Benning, Ga., the 15th 
Tank Battalion again won its fourth 
consecutive championship, but only af- 
ter a very close contest with the 29th 
Infantry, by the seore of 26 to 25. 

® 

The construction program of the 
War Department for the coming year 
includes the following projects which 
are of special interest to the Infantry: 

Fort Benning, Ga., further construc- 
tio of 29th Infantry _ barracks, 
$725,000. 

Schofield Barracks, T. H., 24 sets of 
N. C. O. quarters, $72,000. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex., barracks 
for regiment less two battalions, $500,- 
000. 

Camp Meade, Md., barracks for one 
battalion Heavy Tanks, $410,000. 

Camp Devens, Mass., barracks for 
regiment less two battalions, $500,000. 

Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., one battalion 
barracks, $285,000. 

@ 

The following are additional mem- 
bers of the Chief of Infantry’s Com- 
bat Team: 

20th Infantry at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas—Company E—Corp. Clyde M. 
Vickers and Pvts. 1st Cl. Larry Griffin, 
Russell Burns, Claude B. Pashley, 
Fred Schuller, Martin Basnar, Barney 
Rutkewski and Mannel Batista. 

1st Infantry at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas—Company A—Corp. Edward 
Spears and Pvts. John R. Grollemund, 
Herbert H. Jones, Ear] C. Killion, Ben- 
jamin Malin, John P. Mahoney, Luther 
H. Renshaw and Matthew F. Ward. 

@) 

The 25th Infantry at Camp Stephen 
D. Little, Ariz., reports a percentage 
of reenlistment of 9714 per cent for 
the period of from February to July. 
Out of 91 discharges, 86 reenlisted im- 
mediately. ® 


The 2d Division sent a provisional 
brigade to Corpus Christi, Tex., to 
participate in the celebration of the 
opening of the deep sea port of that 
city on September 14 and 15. The Ist 
Infantry, less its Service Company, 
was detailed as the Infantry unit in 
the brigade. ® 


The 10th Infantry’s polo team re- 
cently defeated the team of Mayview 
in a special match game at the Hamil- 
ton County Fair, winning a beautiful 
loving cup offered to the winners. The 
score was 6 to 4. 
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Maintenance Strength Affecting Officers’ Pay 
Considered 


HE Militia Bureau has sent a ques- tional Guard Regulations, 

tionnaire to all State adjutants 928, sub-paragraph a (1), as 
general on the advisability of adopting 7” paragraph 2 above, desirable? ( 

_ ae e reasons for answer. 

a change in the National Guard regu- ‘Wiest allt the the effect 
lations which will place the officer on proposed change on the efticie: 
the same status as the enlisted man in standard of training of the Natio 
the qualificatio.. for armory drill pay. Guard? 
The proposed change in the regula- _ © Based upon experienc 
tions, which was deemed advisable and ‘'#te what ewes oe OOS COVETINE 

, =~ the pay of officers and enlisted me: 
desirable at this time, was referred to may be expected if the propos 
the office of the Assistant Secretary of ¢hange is made effective ? 
War, who, before making a final de- d. Number of eases, if any, 
cision, desired further views and company officers have failed to rec 
recommendations from the various pay under present regulations. 





























paragt 


States. The change suggested by the The proposal for a chang 
Militia Bureau was as follows: law was made at the annual N 


* os : , Guard convention held last Ja: 
In all organizations having their en- ; 


tire personnel at one station, except which the following resolut 
in those which include band sections, passed: 

such number of enlisted men of the or- 
ganization as shall equal or exceed 50 
per cent of the minimum maintenance 
strength of the organization as pre- 
seribed by paragraph 110 (c) of these 
regulations, must attend and partici- 
pate for not less than one and one-half 
hours, exclusive of rests and interrup- 
tions. In companies which include 
band sections the number of enlisted 
men in attendance must equal or ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of the minimum main- 
tenance strength of the company, ex- 
clusive of the band section. 


WuenreAs, the provisions of the N 
tional Defense Act, requiring the pres 
ence of 60 per cent of the maintena: 
strength of a company or similar unit 
to be present at drill in order to enti 
the officers thereof to receive 
their services, is illogieal and works 
great hardship on deserving [alt 
officers ; and 

Wuereas, there are other meam 
provided by said act that wil! accon 
plish the result intended to !y 
plished by said provision of 1! 
without working a hardship upo! 
The State Adjutants General were retin of said unit, now, therefor 

Resolved, By the National (are 
Association, in convention assembicd 
a. Is the change proposed in Na- this 16th day of January, 19-0, “*' 


asked the following questions concern- 
ing it: 
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slative committee be and it is 


er nstrueted to prepare and urge 
e Congress the passage of an 

t that will eliminate the present pro- 

sion of law requiring 60 per cent 


enlisted maintenance strength 
resent in order that the officers 
nit may receive pay, and will 
e officers upon the same footing as 
sted men as regards qualification 
ory drill pay. 


State adjutants general at a 


meeting in Washington in March be- 
lieved that the condition could be cor- 
rected without recourse to amendment 
of the National Defense Act, and the 
action stated above resulted from their 
recommendations. It is anticipated 
that the replies to the questionnaire 
will be received before the end of Octo- 
ber, when the matter will receive fur- 
ther consideration by the War Depart- 
ment. 


The Oklahoma Guard's Annual Camp 


“PrIERE will be no thirty days of 
T waiting for the National Guard 
event of a major emergency,’’ 

said Maj C. Hammond in an 
iress to the field and staff officers of 

e 45th Division, Oklahoma National 
Guard, at Fort Sill, during his visit 
the division’s eamp. General Ham- 
ond remarked that the system and 
of the 45th 

good as the best he had seen in a long 


‘ 


Gen. C, 


Division was as 
riod of inspections of National Guard 

The 45th trained for 

wo weeks during the latter part of 

s August, and the total undergoing in- 
struction numbered 400 officers and 

1553 enlisted men. There were present 
t the camp 36 Regular Army instrue- 
ors, and 31 Reserve officers attached 


OT dd itv. 


Division 


{ 


In moving to camp, 22 spe- 

trains were required and these ar- 
rived, troops were detrained, and es- 
tablished in eamp in 13 hours’ time, 
hich speaks for itself of the fine staff 
d command work of the officers of 
livision. 

The Oklahoma National Guard has 
chieved a plaee of high standing in 
he nulitary forees of the country. <A 
that stands 26th in population 





the 
Guard, 


National 
It takes great pride in the 


has seventh strongest 
fact that all of its authorized units are 
recruited practically to full strength, 
and in its armory and camp attend- 
ance the percentage of attendance is 
always high. 

Reports from many sources indicate 
the 
recent camp was excellent, and many 


that the instruction obtained in 
state that it was the best camp ever 
held for the Oklahoma National Guard. 

Colonel Head, commanding the 180th 
Infanry, in expressing his opinion to 
his regiment on the suecess of the camp, 
states: ‘‘To no one man is this success 
due, but to the hearty cooperation of 
each individual ; placing self secondary 
and organization first—striving as one 
big team. The morale in the regiment 
was all that could be asked for and we 
lacked esprit de 
The spirit in which officers and men 
entered into each task and competition 
is to be commended and it was this 
same spirit that caused the 180th In- 
fantry to win so many victories and it 


nothing in corps. 


is this same spirit that will win us 
many battles if we are called upon for 


? 


that service.’ 
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Company E of the 180th Infantry fantry Brigade; Col. William s. Key. 
was presented the regimental comman- 70th Field Artillery Brigade ; (0). Wj 
der’s cup for being the best ‘‘all- liam Hutchinson, 179th Infantry: (%) 
around company’’ in the State at the Ewell Head, 180th Infant: C 
last Federal inspection, at an appro- Charles A. Holden, 160th Field Arti. 
priate ceremony at camp. The Chief lery; Col. Grover C. Wamsley, 15s; 
of the Militia Bureau made the presen- Field Artillery; Col. William § 
tation. Graves, 189th Field Artillery; (Co. 

In charge of the camp was Maj. Gen. Floyd J Bolend, 120th Medical Reg’ 
Baird H. Markman, the division com- ment; Maj. William P, Danford. 1% 
mander. His chief of staff is Col. R.S.. Engineers; Maj. Ernest Wallis. divi. 
MeLain. Other commanders are: Brig. sion train; Maj. Harry Gilstrap, head 
Gen. Charles E. MePherren, 90th In- quarters commandant. 





Field Training in Minnesota 


EPORTS on field training activi- ing to the post quartermaster, Maj 
ties of the Minnesota National Max Wainer, its sincere thanks and ap. 
Guard from the various Regular Army preciation for his untiring efforts in 
officers detailed for that purpose, Na- making the system a success. This of. 
tional Guard commanders and from _ficer has exemplified beyond all reason- 
representatives from the State Adju- able bounds the spirit of cooperation 
tant General’s office, showed that the Without his assistance and the trained 
camps of the past summer were highly personnel, which was placed at th 
satisfactory. The successful operation disposal of the National Guard, it is 
of the plan of subsistence was espe- doubtful if the system could have been 
cially gratifying to the Adjutant Gen- adopted when consideration is given to 
eral, and the bulletin from his office the fact that the personnel of this d 
states that it is his opinion that partment is searcely sufficient to ope 
‘*should the system fail at some future ate one training camp, let alone five 
time, the failure will be due entirely that were operated involving a service 
to the personnel and not to the sys- of supply of 215 miles each way in on 
tem.’’ ease and 78 miles each way in another 
The bulletin states further: ‘‘This It is such cooperation on the part of th 
office wishes to take this opportunity Fort Snelling authorities which rea! 
of expressing to the post authorities convinces us that the ‘one Army idea’ 
at Fort Snelling, especially of express- mans more than a gesture.’’ 





Ohio National Guard Entertains Canadians 


ERHAPS no more eloquent testi- rade of the ‘‘Toronto Scottish,’’ 

mony to the cordial relations ex- regiment of Canadians, through th 
isting between the Dominion of Canada streets of Cleveland, where as guests 
and the United States could be ad- of the Cleveland Grays (145th Infa 
vanced than the report of a recent pa- try, Ohio National Guard), tlicy took 














nart the ‘‘Canada-Cleveland Day’’ 
elebration. 

The Canadian regiment, more than 
1) strong, Was accompanied on its 
oul by approximately 5,000 Cana- 
dian citizens, many of them men in 

cial eireles. 

An American ensign was presented 

Canadian regiment by the com- 
manding officer of the 145th Infantry, 
Ohio National Guard. Following the 
presentation, the Canadian ceremony 

trooping the colors’’ was observed. 
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While in the city the troopers from the 
Dominion were entertained at the 
Cleveland armory with a dance and 
otherwise féted by the citizens 


Although having come to Cleveland 


with the intention of remaining only 
one day in the city, so cordial were the 
relations which obtained, the command- 


ing officer of the Dominion troopers 


was prevailed upon to remain an extra 
day, on which the ceremony of ‘‘troop- 


ing the colors’’ was again repeated be- 


fore a large erowd. 


Camp Knox Is Scene i Big Camps 


pews Knox, Ky., was one of the 
most active of the training centers 
the country during the past summer. 


National Guard troops from Indiana, 
Kentucky and West Virginia spent 
their annual two-week period of camp 


instruction at the training center of 
the Fifth Corps Area. The 38th Divi- 
sion and elements of the 37th were the 
two large units that received training, 

| reports received indicate that a 
highly satisfactory state of progress 


alt 


was attained, Noted visitors were pres- 
ent during maneuvers, including Hon. 
Hanford MaeNider, Governor Jackson 
of Indiana, Governor Fields of Ken- 
tucky, and Maj. Gen. Robert L. Howze, 
commander of the Fifth Corps Area. 


On one occasion there were present nine 


generals observing the training: Maj. 


Gen. Robert H. Tyndall, commanding 


38th Division; Brig. Gen. Dwight E. 
Aultman, commanding Fort Harrison, 
Ind.; Brig. Gen. H. H. Denhart, 76th 
Inf. Brig., Ky. N. G.; Brig. Gen. W. 
G. Everson, 75th Inf. Brig., Ind. N. G.; 
Brig. Gen. L. R. Gignilliat, O. R. C.; 
Brig. Gen. E. W. Carter, F. A. Brig., 
Ky. N. G.; Adjt. Gen. W. H. Kershner 
of Ind.; Adjt. Gen. James Kehoe of 
Ky.; and Brig. Gen. J. R. Lindsey, 
O. R. C. Some of the units of the 37th 
Division, of which Maj. Gen. Benson 
W. Hough is the commander, held 
their encampment at Camp Perry, 0. 





Guardsmen at Camp and Elsewhere 


“Pie 1926 eamps of instruction 

have been uniformly the most 
successful since the reorganization of 
the California National Guard,’’ states 
the California Guardsman. ‘‘ As a result 
ol the logieal preparation of the camp, 
the excellent recreational and athletic 
program, and the practical training 


i 
L Ul 


program, an excellent morale was built 
which will materially assist the Guard 
in its recruiting problems of 1927. . . 
The policy adopted by practically all 
unit commanders of enforcing atten- 
dance at the camps is a step forward 
in the development of our National 
Guard. The importance of the National 
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Guard and the seriousness of the ob- 
ligations undertaken by officers and 
enlisted men was called to the atten- 
tion of leaders in industry for the first 
time in the history of the Guard. The 
great corporations of the State as well 
as the small employer found that the 
National Guard was a real force, armed 
with all of the authority of the law, 
and that it was engaged in the im- 
portant task of preparing citizens for 
war or other emergency.’’ 
® 

‘*The present field training season 
for the Infantry includes in its pro- 
gram of instruction the most extensive 
field maneuvers which the New York 
National Guard has attempted since 
the World War,’’ states Lieut. Col. W. 
R. Wright, G-3, 27th Div., in the New 
York Guardsman. ‘‘Gradually in past 
years we have worked up through the 
platoon, the company, the battalion and 
finally last year the regiment, until 
it was decided this year to have one 
brigade maneuver for each brigade.’’ 

The 53d and 54th Brigades each suc- 
cessfully worked out the problem pre- 
scribed by the division, in the thickly- 
wooded country near Camp Smith. The 
nature of the terrain made necessary 
close team-work and communication, 
laterally and to the rear. Colonel 
Wright states that the troop leading 
has been of a high order and shows evi- 
dence of careful preparation during 
the winter and that command and 
staff work is steadily improving. 

® 

Reports from the various organiza- 
tions (Pennsylvania N. G.) having 
completed this year’s tour of duty in- 
dicate that the officers are well pleased 
with the results of the training re- 
ceived both at the armories and in 
the field. There can be no doubt that 


the National Guard camps 
are far superior in many | 
spects to those of some years 
that they provide opportunit 
velopment practically unknow 
soldiers of two deeades ag 
Guard has made progress in m: 
and, of course, particular atten: 
been given to the maneuvers 
after all, is the great goal of th. 
preparation. The 1926 camp 
struction are very probably 
successful ever conducted, ai 
credit is due to the earnest 
tion of the Guard officers wit 
splendid force of Regular Army « 
detailed.—Our State Army an 
Journal, 
® 

New dress uniforms for five new 
ganizations of the New York hi: 
approved by State authorities 
units that will soon have floss) 
are: the 106th Infantry of Brool 
the 10th Infantry of Albany, the 10st 
Infantry of Syracuse, the 10Ist C 
alry and the 51st Machine Gun Squ 
ron. 


® 
In the field and track meet 
the Pennsylvania National Gu 
campment at Mt. Gretna on Ju 
the athletes of the 111th Infant 
a close victory over the 105d 
neers, by a score of 103 to 99 
112th Infantry was not far 
scoring 94 points. The 111th also 
the inter-regimental rifle mate! 
the 112th second. Company | 
Infantry, won two trophies: 
100 per cent attendance, ani 
the best target record. 
® 
In the 33d Annual Sea Girt 
inter-State tournament in 
there were entries from severa! 


1 
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Items on the National 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, District of awarded the 
Columbia. New Jersey and New York 
(iyardsmen were among the high Winged Victory,’’ 


in the various events. 
company team match was won 
pany E, 121st Engrs., D. C. N. 
( The 182d Infantry, Mass. N. G., was 
the championship regimental 
mateh. The 113th and 114th In- 
regiments, N. J. N. G., won 
st of the purely New Jersey State 
ts, as well as several others. The 
was third in the inter-State regi- 
ental team match. 
® 
In the Southeastern championship 
rifle and pistol matches held at Fort 
Ga., from August 20 to 27, 
teams and individuals from the follow- 
ng National Guard units participated : 
124th Infantry, Florida; 122d Infan- 
try, Georgia; 116th Infantry, South 
Carolina; 118th Field Artillery, Geor- 
The Adjutant General’s Mateh 
was won by the 124th Infantry ; second 
the 122d Infantry, Georgia, and 
third by the 118th Infantry, South 
The 124th Infantry wus 
third in the Southeastern champion- 
ship team mateh. Lieut. Col. C. H. 
Wilson, 124th Inf., won the Southeast- 
ern championship small-bore match. 
® 


Guardsman 


Sereven, 


Carolina. 


The Oregon wonders 
low many officers realize that in case 
we are ever called into Federal service 
will be ‘‘out on a limb,’’ so to 
speak, if they do not hold a commis- 
sion in the Reserve Corps correspond- 
ing to that held by them in the Na- 


a 


il Guard. 


they 


® 
The Minnesota State matches were 
held at Lake City on August 8. The 
company match was won by Company 
205th Infantry, and the team was 


Guard 

Adjutant General’s 
trophy, consisting of a statue of ‘‘The 
carrying a palm 
branch and mounted on a pedestal of 
silver and bronze, suitably engraved. 
To each of the winning team members 
was awarded a bronze medal. To Ist 
Lieut. William Hosken, 205th Inf., 
was awarded a gold medal for high in- 
dividual honors. Set. Stuart Peter- 
son, 135th Infantry and Set. Harry 
Britton, 205th Infantry tied for the 
high individual aggregate score. Their 
relative standing was determined by 


their score at the last stage of fire, 
600 yards slow fire. These matches 
were staged primarily to further 


marksmanship in general and, seeond- 
arily, to promote sportsmanship and 
good feeling between the organizations. 
® 

The newly built Indianapolis armory 
houses thirteen units of the In- 
diana National Guard. Although the 
armory has not been fully completed, 
the work has progressed to such a stage 
that the troops were able to take up 


now 


their new quarters there upon their re- 
turn from their active duty at Camp 
Knox, Ky. 

@) 

Officers of Columbia, (S. C.) and 
vicinity in the Organized Reserves, Na- 
tional Guard and Regular Army assem- 
bled at the courthouse on the evening 
of August 26 for a get-together and 
get-acquainted meeting. James 
C. Dozier, adjutant general of South 
Carolina, presided. Col, Wm. Weston, 
Med. Res.; Col. T. E. Marchant, C. 0. 
118th Inf., S. C. N. G.; Col. Terry, 
C. O., 115th F. A., S. C. N. G., and 
others made short and interesting talks 
after which Admiral Samuel H. Me- 
Gowan introduced with appropriate 
remarks the speaker of the evening 


Gen. 
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Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood, command- 
ing general of the Fourth Corps Area. 
General Hagood discussed briefly the 
system of national defense. He stated 
that the next major war would prob- 
ably see fifteen million men under arms 
and that the foree would require ap- 
proximately a half million officers. 
@® 

Figures compiled in the Militia Bu- 
reau, War Department, as of Septem- 
ber 9, 1926, show that Federal recog- 
nition has been extended to a total of 
2,018 Infantry unifs of the National 
Guard, which is approximately 80 per 


eent of the total number authorized 
by the National Defense Act, as 
amended. 


The 27th Division, New York Na- 
tional Guard, leads with the 139 ree- 
ognized units, followed by the 28th Di- 
136 units; the 26th Divi- 


Labor 


RGANIZED Labor 

taken an open stand 
militia or against military training, 
but only surface observers can doubt 
that the feeling of most of the unions 
toward citizen soldiery has long been 
one of suspicion and hostility. This 
has been unfortunate, a situation due 
to false reasoning, but very hard to 


vision with 


has never 


against the 


remedy. 

Now William Green, president of the 
Federation of Labor, 
seven of his trusted aids, having made 


American and 
an inspection of the Plattsburg camp, 


see the truth. President Green says: 


Speaking for myself and my asso- 
ciates, the members of the executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labor, I can searcely hope to convey in 
words the very deep impression made 


Items on the National Guard 


sion with 132 units; the 38t} 

with 127 units; and the 35th 7th 
Divisions tied for fifth place 1: 
units each, 

Every effort is now being 
complete the organization of ; the 
18 Infantry divisions within th; 
available. 


® 
Appointments as West Point (adots 
next year are available to 32 eylisted 
men of the National Guard. hes, 
appointments are open to enlisted mey 
of the National Guard between the ages 


of 19 and 22 years who have 
least one year’s service. It is als 
required that the candidate be a mem 


ber of a unit recognized by the Fed 


eral Government. All appointments 
result of compet 

to be held next 
March, and will be effective the fol! 


ing July. 


will be made as a 


tive examinations 


Approves Plattsburg 


Hcel 


hav 


great move 


by this brief visit. We 
much interested in the 
ment represented here at Plattsburg 
I think I ean truthfully say there has 
been a wrong impression prevailing 
some quarters as to the work, training 
purposes and objectives of the military 
training camps. . . . We shall go fron 
here with a pleasant memory and |! 
ter understanding. 

Wholesome 


eT 
and hopeful is th 
changed attitude. False reasoning is 
giving way to sound reasoning. Th 


militia have been used in the past 
must be used in the future, to preserv: 
order in strikes or in other civil dis 
turbances, but they are not inimical 
to Labor, and the worse enemies of 
Labor are those violent persons against 
whom the citizen soldiery have 
called out. That 
truest Americanism.—Brooklyn Fag! 


to he 


is the view the 
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Something About the “Colonel Closneys” 


By First Lieutenant Frank R. Orre, 391st Inf. 


venture the comment that the 


W ‘ 
reactions 


from the reading of 
e story, ‘‘Martinet,’’ by ‘‘Ared 
White,’ in a recent issue of the 


Saturday Evening Post, were, to say 

e least, interesting among the per- 
sonnel of the Army. The piece of fic- 
tion was quite likely one of those re- 
ferred to in the ‘* Fair 
Play!’’, in the August number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, 


editorial, 


Col. Martin E. Closney, the imagined 
Regular Army officer, 1s introduced to 
‘**He 
spoke in sharp, crisp tones, through 
barely opened lips 


e reader with these remarks: 


almost in a snarl, 
then lapsed back into that inscrutable 
foreboding silenee, waiting for the full 
import of his announcement to become 
thoroughly understood.’’ He is por- 
trayed as an utterly despicable char- 
acter, 

In reading that, we of the Army 
must smile. There are such charac- 
ters, perhaps, but what large cosmopol- 
itan group ean entirely purge its 
jut the point is this: for the 
casual reader such propaganda is en- 
tirely pernicious. 


7 
ranks? 


Anathema is Colonel 
Closney, and in the mirror of his in- 
solent arrogance, the thoughtless so 
vision all our Army officers. 

lf only all of our potpourri America 
could experience such a personal con- 
tact as has just been the privilege of 


the 391st 
We arrived 54 strong. 


our group, 


serve. 


Infantry, Re- 
at Fort 
Niagara, N. Y., on July 15, for two 
weeks’ training with the 28th Infantry. 
We had had our correspondence and 
local schools, our contact 


camps, our 


two training periods at isolated Camp 
Wadsworth on Lake Conesus, and in- 
deed most of us had had our A. E, F. 
service long ago—five star men some 
but here we come, now with the 


Regular Army, with West Point men 


of us- 


and their rigorous, staunch discipline. 
What would it be like; this new expe- 
Would we find Colonel Clos- 
neys in the majority? 


rience ? 


CONTACT WITH REGULAR OFFICERS 


this relaxation from 


civilian occupations was our annual 


In one sense 


two weeks’ vacation. Our first contact 
Aghast, we 
read the three and one-half long pages, 


was the training schedule. 


single spaced, of lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and parades; every hour fully 
occupied from 7 a. m. te 5 p. m., with 
fifteen minutes here and there for shin- 
ing boots and brass. 

**It’s the old Army game,’’ said the 
seoffer, ‘‘an’ they’ll take me home on 
a stretcher.’’ But the amazing fact is 
that our instructors handled their lee- 
tures and demonstrations so brilliantly 
that we liked it; in 
up.’”’ 


fact, we ‘‘ate it 
And now I want to say it takes 
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Army he-men to do that with a buneh 
of ex-soldiers, present civilians, tempo- 
rarily dressed up for parade. 

That we fell in love with the Regular 
Army, all of us, is no exaggeration. 
We sensed quickly its problems of 
working with understrength companies ; 
we touched a chord of mutual sympa- 
thy; and we often wondered how they 
obtained seemingly miraculous results 
with so much raw material. 

The early part of the training sched- 
ule carried us, double time, through 
the courses laid out for the N. C. O. 
winter schools. Through work of this 
kind we came to appreciate the ‘‘why 
for’’ of the splendidly trained 28th 
Infantry’s personnel. 


A GLANCE BACK TO 1917 


After this experience I can look back 
to those National Army days and see 
some of our essential weaknesses. We 
had many, of course. but chief among 
these I would classify the undertrain- 
ing of N. C. O’s. Too often, indeed, 
the shavetails played sergeant. If at 
this late date I may hark back as critic, 
it would seem that the War Depart- 
ment might well have established train- 
ing -camps for noncommissioned offi- 
cers. In action, the sergeant and cor- 
poral is fully as important as the of- 
ficer. It is true that many regiments, 
including my own, the 167th Infantry, 
sent N. C. O’s to the First Corps 
School at Gondrecourt, yet much of 
the essential training should have come 
earlier. 

I think all of us—many for the first 
time, perhaps—realized the full import 
of the section and squad leaders. The 
28th Infantry opened our eyes to what 
a real N. C. O. should and can be. Re- 
ferring back again to my own experi- 








Rifle Team of 391st Infantry 


The 391st’s rifle team made an ey 

lent record. Left to right: Seat: 

Capt. O. M. Stepanof, Col. | 

Thompson, Maj. C. J. Herman, ( 

F. A. Wilbur; Standing—Maj. R 

Moran, Lieuts. G. Field, Higgir 
H. C. Foltz 


ences, | would have hardly consi 


it plausible to ask our sergeants 
porals to step in front of a gr 
commissioned officers and expl: 
disposition of a squad or platoon 
attack problem, and this is said 
out the slightest desire to slw 
brave men who often earried on al! 
intuitively—many of them in m: 
pany decorated with the D. S. ¢ 
Croix de Guerre, and one the (. 


THE NONCOMMISSIONED OF! 


To a man, we will long remen 


the many splendid tactical explanation 


given by the N, C. O’s of the 2st! 
fantry. I was a bit surprised at 
outset when a captain of the 28th 
one of his squad leaders to mak: 
bal disposition of his unit in 
Without any hesitation or emb 
ment he did so, and he ‘‘kn 
stuff,’’ as did all of them. Thes 
tions may seem to glorify the no: 
but actually and equally they 


SK 











to those responsible for their 


From the first reveille to the last 
ir program was splendidly ar- 

ne There were demonstrated lec- 
res on reeruiting, in the squad as an 
d, as a point, as a flank combat 
n attack; the howitzer platoon 
and so on, right through the 
battalion and regiment. 

Practically all of these problems were 


in attack; 


company, 


first considered in map lectures and 
then actually demonstrated with troops 
e field, and in each incident a 

ie followed. Along with this we 

d the different phases of paper 
work carried on throughout the regi- 
units, had actual practice in 

ng the various Infantry units as 


vell as in the use and disposition of 


ufantry Weapons, numerous inspec- 

us of barracks, equipments, supply 
sergeant’s store rooms, quartermaster 
supply quarters, and stable personnel. 
For the first week we observed the var- 

is regimental evening ceremonies and 
parades and the second week we com- 


led the units that so functioned. 











One of the Trained N. C. O’s of the 
28th Infantry 


Corp. Ross C. Thomas, Company D, 

2th Inf., Fort Niagara, N. Y., who 

made 415 out of a possible 500 points 

in the regular machine gun firing 
course in 1926 
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A bit rusty, true, but nevertheless we 
did well enough to receive the commen- 
dation of Colonel Ingram and his staff. 
A casual observer at the camp might 
have smiled in viewing the incessant 
sabre practice indulged in by groups 
of the reservists on and off duty. To 
us of the National Army, experience 
in the sabre executions were entirely 
new, dispensed with as they were dur- 
ing those World War days. Punctili- 
ously conscious of our defects along 
this line, we learned to give ‘‘Eyes 
Right!’’ with due snap and precision 
simulating as best we could the perfec- 
tions of the Regular Army officers. 
Of all the problems, lectures and 
demonstrations, none proved more in- 
teresting than 
neuver, 


our last general 
the entire command, 
with transportation, marched on Ran- 
somville in an attack problem, the 


391st officers commanding the regular 


ma- 
when 


units. Those of us mounted 
the first time since 1918 
primarily concerned as to which way, 
where and when ‘‘the old gray mare”’ 
would wander. 


many for 


at first were 


SOCIAL EVENTS 

It soon became evident to us that the 
Army fitted an old adage to the duties 
of a Regular post: all work makes a 
dull soldier. Since social functions 
were practically dispensed with dur- 
ing 1917-18, few of us had had ocea- 
sion to maneuver in delectable 


events as regimental hops, and in rela- 


such 


tion to our recreational periods the 
28th Infantry ladies and officers did 
full justice to the traditions of the 


Regulars. Colonel and Mrs. R. E. In- 
gram proved to be ideal host and 


hostess. Their energy in assuring the 
officers of the 391st royal entertain- 
ment during their short stay at the 


post did much toward cementing a 
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Officers of the 392d Infantry at Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


Officers’ 


Department 


This regiment held its period of unit training under the direction of 
the 28th Infantry 


strong brotherhood bond between the 
Reserves and the Regulars. 

The training period officially termi- 
nated with the annual regimental ban- 
quet held at Fort Niagara where the 
391st entertained the instructing offi- 
cers of the 28th, Colonel Ingram, and 
other notable soldiers both American 
and Canadian. 

No article descriptive of our contact 
with the Regular Army would be com- 
plete without a few words concerning 
Maj. Baker, assigned as ex- 
ecutive to the 391st Infantry. Just one 
note of sadness was evident to bring 


Lester 


discord to our cantonment harmony; 
the training period concluded Major 
Baker’s three-year tour of duty with 


us. His departure is keenly regretted 


by every one who wears the Iro 
divisional insignia; a gentleman 
instructor, 


dier, counsellor, 


brother to every man of the 391st 
No, the picture of Colonel Closn 
doesn’t fit. 


wanting. 


It has been tried and 
**Let the civilian kno 
Let the soldier 
better the civilian,’’ 


ter the soldier. 
should in thes 
post bellum days be our slogai 
Come, now we raise high our glasses 
a fitting toast we give even in thes 
days of prohibition: ‘‘You of the Reg 
ular Army, we covet your splendid ef 
ficiency, we admire your poise and so! 
dierly bearing; we respect your devo 
tion to the colors, we point with 
May 
contacts be many, brothers, friends.’ 


to your high sense of duty. 


Tactical Training Facilities for Reserve Officers 
By Mas. Cuarues A. Exuis, Cav. Res. 


F we are to profit by our mistakes, 
then let us view in retrospect what 

gained the 1926 
camps, in comparison with previous 


we from training 


annual training periods, espec 
garding the fifteen-day activ: 
Indulg 
and performance alone by the I 


status of Reserve officers. 





Re serv e O ff icers . 


who attends camp is not the full 
re of accomplishment. It is 
neediess to say the Regular officers af- 
| every opportunity available for 
achievement. It is the 
for 
ng activities are the prime con- 


oressive 
‘s opinion that ‘‘facilities’’ 


sideration at present and more impor- 
tant. as we look forward to fulfilling 
, definite degree of efficiency with mo- 
hilization plans, for any future national 
emergency as planned for under the 
present National Defense Act. 

After war is declared, excuses for 
unpreparedness are impotent. Many 
problems confront a Reserve regimen- 
tal or similar unit commander and his 
not 


ce 


responsibilities are lessened by 
‘Jack of funds’’ nor ‘‘inadequate fa- 
cilities’’ for proper training in time of 
peace. Obviously then, the less train- 
ng his unit receives, the more complex 
his problems become when M Day is 
announced, Fifteen days’ active duty 
It is 
beneficial of course and certainly an 
improvement over conditions before the 
World War. The present scheme for 
training and raising of troops, espe- 


each year is by no means ample. 


cially second phase troops (Organized 
excellent adopted 
But what good is any policy if 
not permitted to function to its fullest 
degree? If inadequate conditions exist 
at Fort Sheridan, they are no less true 
at other training centers. 


Reserves) is an 


noliey. 


The fifteen-day training period at 
Ft. Sheridan, IIL, by the 159th Ma- 
chine Gun Squadron, 65th Cavalry Di- 
vision, Was in many respects a consid- 
erable improvement over 
Thirteen out of nine- 
een line officers were present; a com- 
mendable record that exemplifies the 
manifest individual interest shown by 
personnel of the squadron. 


previous 
vears’ training. 


; 


Unques- 
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tionably this interest was due to the 
pre-training period, bi-monthly meet- 
ings, held from February to July, eon- 
sisting of two-hour school classes for 
officers and enlisted men. Various 
subjects taken up in a general way 
during the spring months, somewhat 
elementary in form and leading up to 
tactical problems at these schools, 
proved very beneficial in preparation 
for more advanced work during the ae 
tive-duty training period. 


TRAINING AT FORT SHERIDAN 


A definite training schedule had been 
submitted and approved before the 
squadron arrived at camp. Although 
the first day’s training, as scheduled, 
partially lost 
examinations, the schedule became au- 
tomatie and continued in effect for the 
remaining period. The first 
duty consisted of mounted drill with 
the 14th Cavalry troops each morning, 
enabling each officer to handle troops 


for a one and one-half hour period. 


was due to physical 


week ’s 


This was followed by a two-hour pe- 
riod in nomenclature, stoppages, funce- 
tioning and gun drill with the 1917 
Each officer 
under capable tutorship of N. C. O’s. 


Browning machine gun. 
5 


from Company D, 2d Infantry, gained 
practical experience in detailed in- 
struction through 
man’s position in the gun squad. Only 
one hundred 
was available per officer for machine 
gun firing (target This 
permitted about one minute’s actual 


rotation in each 


rounds of ammunition 
practice). 
firing with a weapon proven in the last 
Yet 


these officers are to be called upon to 


war of tremendous importance. 


be instructors for a technical tactical 
combat unit in emergency. No ‘‘ funds 
were available’’ for more ammunition. 
At least 3,000 rounds should have been 
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allowed per individual for a reasonable 
degree of training in this brief course 
of instruction and use of this weapon. 
The question is ‘‘do Reserve officers go 
to training camp to learn exeuses for 
not having materials or to deduce from 
lectures, by their imagination, what 
they might be able to get practical ex- 
perience in or, should they not be 
trained in a practical and efficient 
manner ?’’ 

The second week’s period pro- 
gressed with more advanced work. One 
whole day was utilized in assisting the 
Regular officers in processing of C. M. 
T. C. students. This experience not 
only was valuable to all Reserve offi- 
cers, but enabled the Regular officers 
to accomplish the processing work in 
shorter time and in accordance with 
their schedule. Such experience is in- 
valuable to every Reserve officer and 
will enable him to receive and dispose 
of the many details concerned with sub- 
unit mobilization plans in an efficient 
manner. The squadron schedule called 
for five field exercises or tactical prob- 
lems confined to cavalry tactics includ- 
ing use of machine gun units. 

As a whole, the camp was considered 
successful in its establishment. Offi- 
cers were quartered in tents assem- 
bled in a unit area. Latrine facilities 
were not convenient due to eamp being 
established upon the post parade 
ground and ‘‘lack of funds’’ to pro- 
vide necessary material for construc- 
tion purposes. The Regular officers at 
Fort Sheridan did their best, under 
the circumstances, in respect to camp 
facilities and deserve the highest com- 
mendation. 

Training accomplished was some- 
what encouraging and this was to be 
credited first, to a well planned sched- 
ule prepared and submitted before 


Department 


May 1, 1926 (in accordance wi; 

area headquarters orders) ena! 
approved schedule under a 
general training program: se. 

the interest shown by the Rese, 

cers in a somewhat intensive « lu 
for the short period, and third. | the 
excellent spirit and coordinatio 
Regular officers and especially tha; 
displayed by the Regular offiecy } 
structors who gave efficient s| 

the requirement for Reserve office; 
accordance with the training prov; 


LACK OF FACILITIES 


It is only proper to mentio: 
Fort Sheridan affords too few 
ties for efficient tactical exer 
sinee the drill grounds are too smal! 
and all surrounding terrain is 
vately owned property. Equally in 
portant is the fact that too few troops 
are stationed there to enable suftici 
troops to be available for tactical usi 
Coupled with this is the more impo. 
tant fact that the troops are unde: 
strength and post routine and camp 
fatigue duties require too many mer 
that should be 
with troops”’ 
duty.”’ 

Enlisted men, ineluding valuab! 
well trained N. C. O's 
leaving the service either by expira 
tion of service (and in many cases th 
most valuable men) or purchasing 
their discharge. This is attributed to 
excessive manual labor instead of \ 
ing able to ‘‘soldier,’’ the prime rea 
son and cause for which they e 
listed. 

The present policy of political ¢con- 
omy proves unquestionably not on!y to 
be working a hardship upon the Regu 
lar troops, breaking the morale, and 
overworking the officers (who are too 


available for ‘‘duty 
instead of 


«6 ome cia 


_ 
stead 


are 
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number to efficiently perform 

‘ining duties, and innumerable 

such as boards, courts, ete.), but 
. absolute fallaey for proper prepar- 
If these 

es are due to the failure of 

War Department officials properly to 
the situation, eorrection should 
he 1 within the War Department. 
ult is with Congress in improp- 


' first phase troops. 


oviding for the troops, both in 

nds and personnel, then the mem- 
rs committees on military affairs 
appropriations should forth- 

nake an inspection tour of these 
posts and aseertain by min- 

te observation and investigation just 
If more 
estigations were made by senatorial 


what the true conditions are. 


ttees on the ground for the prob- 
with the Regular 
\rmy or the War Department instead 
the 


of a sor- 


ms coneerned 


*“under 

realization 
would 

wi Whenever a 


committee rooms 


Capitol dome,’ 

owful situation actually be 
question was 
isked of a Regular officer on duty with 
troops, why ‘‘such-and-such a thing’’ 
was not done, the answer was, ‘‘we 
haven't the men and we haven’t the 
nds Their answers were honest 
nd truthful. 


The conditions actually 


[RAINING A SERIOUS BUSINESS 

\ Reserve officer who is willing to 
sacrifice his time from business—and 
going to training camp is not a mere 
vacation, beeause it is serious business, 
nd then he must go at a certain time, 
ot always convenient to his commer- 
‘lal affairs—he should most certainly 
4 e to profit by 100 per cent fa- 
cilities to reeeive such training. He 
is entitled to it, as a citizen tar payer. 
He is doing something that an officer’s 


pay does not reimburse for his time 
and efforts. Something that money 
eannot buy and if so considered, is an 
insult to his patriotism. Why? Be- 
eause he is supporting national de- 
fense, through personal demonstration, 
for sensible preparedness. This pre- 
paredness not only benefits himself, 
but is an achievement, for a purpose 
that every citizen or alien in our coun- 
try gains by. Today we have about 
100,000 Reserve officers, and there are 
insufficient funds properly to train 20 
per cent of them annually. 

There is not a question but what 
the present National Defense Act is 
the most intelligent scheme for prepar- 
Then, 
why not permit it to function? It is 
a law and was approved by becoming 


edness this country ever had. 


a law after proper deliberation of Con- 
gress. Every citizen has a right to de- 
mand its full and proper execution. 
Too many citizens and tax payers are 
unfamiliar with 
causing this condition. 


matters 
It is time that 
something should be done. Further 
procrastination eventually means an 
absolute state of unpreparedness. 
The citizen publie should be fully 
informed of these faulty existing con- 
ditions. To point out these facts is 
constructive 


neglected 


criticism. Sensible pre- 
paredness means but one thing and 
that is, efficient preparedness. De- 
structive criticism as fostered by pac- 
ifist groups is the other extreme; it is 
the result and cause for these condi- 
tions. Let every Reserve officer per- 
sonally inform those in his community 
—and do so at every opportunity. The 
elements of our national Government 
are based upon the wishes of the com- 
munity pulse. If this pulse realizes 
the lack of efficient and sufficient pre- 
paredness for national defense, it will 
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see that proper Representatives are 
Sufficient funds 
will then be available and enable the 
War Department to correct and per- 


fect national defense plans. 


elected to Congress. 


LACK OF FUNDS 

Congress apparently fails to realize 
that 
that 
longer on hand. 
are handicapped. 
the rigor of economy! 
fects for construction 
poses but personnel of the Army as 
announcement 


9 


conditions are past; 
are no 


** post-war 
surplus war materials 
Today military posts 

Why? Beeause of 
It not only af- 
material pur- 
well. One hears the 
from Washington political circles that 
‘we don’t need a large Army; main- 
tain a small Regular force with able 
trained officers; in 
event of war it then ean be expanded.’’ 
That seems to be the ‘‘battle ery’’ of 


noncommissioned 


our political economists. How little 
they know of what their reduced 
budgets are causing. The backbone 


officers) of the 
Army is being so rapidly weakened 
that it is almost shameful. It is piti- 
ful. These staunchly trained N. C. O’s 
referred to, are getting out of the serv- 
ice so fast that training of the Regu- 
lar troops is a complex problem for 
every troop commander. They are 
leaving the military service, because 
they can get more pay for manual 
labor and for less hours in civil life. 
Troops are understrength and that 
means more labor for each soldier. He 
does not enter the service for such oe- 
cupation yet he is willing to do a rea- 
sonable share. He soon becomes dis- 
appointed and discontented ; his morale 
is broken. It is either purchase his 
discharge as soon as the law permits 
or serve his enlistment without inter- 
est. Extreme eases go ‘‘AWOL’’; 


(noncommissioned 
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just walk off without fear of 


sequences. Can you build up «Meier: 
N. C. O’s under these conditions? x 
there any question as to wy thy 


backbone of our Army is to 

What we need today is comn sensi 
discretion for proper maintenance 0! 
our Regular military forces. Keo) 
omy, yes—but not absurdit) T) 
Regular officer today cannot 


eareful with his N. C. O’s, as it ma 


affect their temperament, for fear 

will lose them. It is a serious situa 
tion. Continual change and appoint 
ments in these grades lower discipliy, 
in any unit. Is it not obvious the 


that something must be done? Here 
is a basis for improvement for eff 
cient national defense. There is to 
much whining about the small groups 
of pacifists criticizing Government ad 


ministration for extravagance in War 
Department activities. Let the War 
Department alone; permit them 


earry out the principles based upoi 
the National Defense Act 
conditions will no longer exist! This 


and thes 
Act of Congress not only limits then 
but places definite responsibility 
intelligent, conservative preparedness 
and preparedness simply means na 
tional defense, or vice versa. 


CONDITIONS MUST BE CORRECTED NOV 


With 
within 


these conditions corrected 
the Regular military 
and especially as to availability o! 
sufficient funds, our 1927 
camps will produce better results. I! 
is hoped this simple survey of the 1926 


training camp activities as realized 
and observed by a unit commander 


LOrces 


training 


Some 


the Organized Reserves will i: 
way be an awakening for those who 
think our progress is perfect. 
of the mobilization plans for a nationa 


A study 
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ey, eompared with declining this condition thoroughly. Unless con- 

ms of today will enable any ditions are corrected and improve- 

to appreciate the obstacles that ment begun at once, our national de- 

t every commanding officer of fense plans will be less operative and 

Reserve unit, or in fact, every Re- preparedness nearer to nil than pre- 
serve officer; Regular officers know World War days. 


Correspondence Course Now in Order 


NROLLMENT in the correspon- Course — Combined employment 

E nee courses is the order of the of all arms and branches. 
day in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. The War Department’s announce- 
ese courses are designed to provide ment of the correspondence courses, 
the citizen soldier with an opportunity dated July 1, 1926, contains a list of 
for systematic and practical training references that are required. The an- 
. and instruction that will fit him to per- nouncement appears in 18 sections, 
orm the active duties of his branch Section 1 being the basic pamphlet con- 
pertaining to his present rank, and taining the list of references by name. 
5 that will also prepare him for promo- Provision is made for loaning of re 
tion to the higher grades, The scope ired texts to Reserve officers by the 

the courses for each branch follow various corps area headquarters, 
» general this outline: However, some officers may desire to 
have the references for their perma 
1. Basie Officers’ Course—Subjects nent military library, and attention is 
required for lieutenants. called to the Book Department of the 
. 2 Company Officers’ Course—Tac- Infantry Association which has ren- 
ties and technique covering sub- dered a big service to Reserve officers 
jects required for company and |” the pest mn securing -_ yer meta 
: books and pamphlets, and is prepared 
to continue that service. This depart- 
ment is qualified through years of ex- 
perience in the military book business 
to furnish information or te supply 

4.Command and General Staff any book in print. 


battery commanders. 





3. Advaneed Course—Advanceed tae- 
ties and technique covering sub- 
jects required for field officers. 


) For Stronger Support of the Organized Reserves 


LARGE detachment of Reserve 270, of whom 150 belonged to the line 

officers recently concluded a 15- and 120 to staff corps and departments. 
day course of training with the 2d Di- Among the field officers who attended 
vision at Fort Sam Houston. The ma- were Col. Clark M. Mulligan of Lub- 
jority belong to the 357th and 358th bock, commanding the 358th Infantry. 
Infantry regiments; the remainder be- and Lieut. Col. Uel Stephens of San 
ing staff officers of the 8th and 18th Antonio, 357th Infantry. The line offi- 
Army Corps. The detachment totaled cers were attached to the 9th Infantry 
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for instruction in all phases of com- 
pany, battalion and regimental activi- 
ties, corresponding with their rank. 
The staff officers were assigned to prac- 
tical work with troops, besides instruc- 
tion in class. 

In commenting on the training the 
90th Division Bulletin has this to say: 


The work of these Reserves, who 
mostly are professional or business 
men desiring to keep in touch with na- 
tional defense matters, has been highly 
satisfactory to their Regular Army in- 
structors, and the Reserves are doubt- 
less well pleased with the cooperation 
they received from Regulars. 

The main obstacle still is the lack of 
funds for more extensive training. It 
would have been genuine economy 
could the War Department have or- 
dered twice that strength to training 
during the period—earrying out its 


desire to afford Reserve officers ‘‘re- 


R eserve Offi cers’ ry D epartment 


fresher’? courses every tl! 

Current appropriations woul 
low this, however, and many 

must be content either with 1 
on inactive status for severs 
sive years or paying their 

penses while in training. 

The United States must 
adequate permanent and 1 
nent defense forces. The Nati: 
fense Act contemplates that 
of a major war three field armi: 
be organized immediately, the ki 
furnishing most of their comn 
personnel and numerous no 
sioned officers for key positions 
essential that they be traine 
oughly if they are to instruct 
of course. 

Congress should enable the \\ 
partment to carry out its p 
the Organized Reserves, who g 
are eager to do much more 
Nation than the financial nm 
hand will allow. 


Resolutions Passed at Camp Knox 


SSERVE officers who completed a 
tour of active duty at Camp Knox, 


R 


Ky., during the past summer passed 
resolutions strongly condemning those 
officers of the Reserve who took no in- 


terest in the work. They maintain 
that Reserve officers, who during a 
five-year period, do no active duty, at- 
tend no contact camp, convention or 
assembly of Reserve officers, take no 
correspondence purchase no 
uniforms or equipment, subseribe to 
no 


course, 


no service periodicals, purchase 
technical military publications, are not 
members of, or contributors to the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association or the Asso- 
ciation of the Army of the United 
States, assist in no way the recruit- 
ing of the Regular Army, the National 


Guard or the Citizens’ Military Train- 


ing Camp, make no efforts to ad 
preparedness, or combat sovietis 


pacifism, and do not answer n 


correspondence, are essential 


lians, and their identification wit! 


corps tends to weaken it, dissi}) 
voluntary contributed funds 
Reserve Officers’ Association i: 
ing circulars and notices, and 
the morale of the corps. The « 
sions of such officers should 1 
renewed and the corps and th 
tions therein strictly limited + 
who regard themselves and thi 
missions seriously. 

The officers also maintained | 
commissioning of individuals 
technical branches of the se: 


the higher grades from eivil |i! 


out previous service, becaus 


ay 





Reserve Office 


b J 
rs 


De partment 








as surgeons, civil or electrical 
industrial, or 
executives, lawyers or bankers, 
the Re- 


serve long service in peace or war, 


s, commercial, 
heads of officers of 
is fundamentally an error. 


If nded 


ss, growing out of their high 


value of these men to 
st » in the community, is rarely 

nee in experience, such persons 
paying attention to the 
s after entry therein, and the dis- 


rely 


ment of junior officers by such 
far outweighs the benefit con- 
ted, 

t was also resolved: That it is the 


eternal duty of Reserve officers to sup 
port the War Department, the Regu 
lar Army, the National Guard, and all 
policies issuing from competent author- 
ity, and that competent authority hav- 
ing determined a policy, such support 
That 
abundant support should be given to 
all service periodicals, the R. O. Asso 


should be unswervingly loyal. 


ciation, the Association of the Army 
of the United States, and the various 
patriotic societies and especially the 
Military Order of the World War, the 
American Legion, the Military Order 
of Foreign Wars, and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and allied societies. 


Reports Indicate Profitable Unit Training 


HE unit training that has been held 
T, roughout the country during the 

st summer of the cadres of officers 

Infantry regiments indicates favor- 

e progress in the development of 

regimental officer organization. In- 
struction is reported as having been 
venerally very satisfactory. 

Maj. O. D. Davis, commanding the 
113th Infantry, wrote the following 


erning the training received by his 
regiment : 

It is my pleasure to express the deep 

preciation of all officers of the 413th 
Infantry for the very hearty coopera- 
tion which we reeeived from the 38th 
Infantry during our tour of duty, 
July 18 to August 1, 1926. The offi- 
ers unite with me in the sentiment 
that this has been the most profitable 
as Well as the most pleasurable Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camp which it has 
been their privilege to attend. 

It was the opinion of everybody 
present that the method of placing offi- 
cers directly in charge of troops is the 


t 


nost beneficial and at the same time 


more stimulating to the interest of all 
concerned than any method so far tried. 
The company officers displayed a very 
gratifying interest and I believe more 
initiative was developed than at any 
other camp. I want to add also 
that the officers unanimously join with 
me in expressing their pleasure for the 
social courtesies extended to us during 
our tour of duty. I believe this has 
been the first camp at which the Re- 
serve officers have been so heartily 
taken into social life of the post and 
extended the same privileges enjoyed 
by the officers of the Regular Army. 
® 

The 409th Infantry, 103d Division, 
held its period of training in August 
the 25th Infantry at Nogales, 
Ariz. This regiment, whose motto is 
**Steadfast,’’ had been 
fortunate in having for its senior offi- 
cers those who have served in action 
in France, Belgium, Siberia or Russia. 
Several have been wounded and others 
earry decorations. 


with 


particularly 


It has been often 
stated by those familiar with the regi 
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mental eadre of officers that in time of of training with the 10th I) 


necessity this Arizona regiment will Fort Thomas, Ky., in August and Se 
function with the least amount of con- tember. 
fusion owing to the intensive summer ® 
training and intelligent application in ; 
z : PI - Many complimentary remarks fro; 
correspondence school work. Col. ‘ : , 
. 1 @ - Reserve officers were received on thy: 
Chas. G. Sturtevant commands the re 
; conduct of the training program pro 
regiment. : a : ; J 
a vided by the 7th Infantry. The 509+ 


S 


and 544th Infantry Battalions a) 
Col. Homer C. Washburn, command- 38lst Infantry provided the e; 
ing the 411th Infantry, who is a mem- officers for the unit training 
ber of the faculty of the Colorado Uni- 


} 
vi ti 
ad 1 


ares ¢ 


versity at Boulder, with 40 officers of ® 

his regiment recently completed a suc- The 11th Infantry has received ; 

cessful two weeks’ course of training number of contingents of trainees du 

at Fort Logan, Colo., with the battalion ing the past summer. In August ¢! 

of the 38th Infantry at that post. 335th Infantry, commanded by C 
® Philip W. MecAbee, of Muncie, Ind 


was present at Fort Harrison for 
The 329th Infantry commanded by unit training. Among the prominent 
Lieut. Col. Floyd L. Simmons, the Reserve officers present were: ( 
330th Infantry commanded by Lieut. Thomas E. Coulter, Col. Benjami 
Col. R. S. Harsh, and the 331st Infan- Wimmer, and Lieut. Col. William E 
try had splendid fifteen-day periods Murchie. 


D 


October Is Convention Month 


The Reserve Officers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual convention in Norfolk, Va., Oct. 25-27. The 
American Legion’s convention will be held in Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 11-15. The Military Order of the World 
War will also have its annual convention in Phila- 
delphia Oct. 7-9. 


The 7th Division Officers’ Association is arranging 
for the publication of a division history on a subscrip- 
tion basis. All veterans of the division are invited to 
correspond with E. T. Fell, 1405 Citizens’ Nationa! 
Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md., the secretary. 
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Notes on the Infantry Association 
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Reference Service to Members 


Y a new and special arrangement 
B Infantry Association is able 
fer to its membership a more 
thorough military book reference 
servi Students of military history 
are especially invited to write in their 
needs for research and study, and 

reference lists will be furnished. 

@® 
1926 Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the United 
States Infantry Association will 
held in the Infantry Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 8 p. m., Deeem- 
er 20, 1926. The reports of the See- 
retary and Treasurer will be read at 
the meeting. No officers or members 
f the Exeeutive Council will be 


elected, as all terms expire next year. 


“a 


I 
Local Branches Have Business 
Meetings 


HE various branches of the Infan- 

try Association are in the process 
of reestablishing themselves following 
the work at summer camps. The an- 
nual meeting for arrangement of the 
winter program and for election of 
officers has been or will be held soon 
at the various posts. 

Various National Guard regiments 
have strong memberships in the As- 
sociation, notably the 180th Infantry, 
Oklahoma National Guard, and the 
130th Infantry, Illinois National 
Guard, the latter having organized a 
local braneh of the Association. 
Vapts. E. P. Strout and Mose K. Pig- 
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man, respectively, are responsible for 
the high standing of these regiments. 
In the January, 1927, INFANTRY 
JOURNAL will be published the list of 
local branches whose membership is 
100 per cent strong among the eli- 
gible Infantry officers at the posts. 


=~ 
(I) 


The Honor Roll 


HE following members, exclusive of 

officers of local branches, procured 
memberships for the Infantry Associa- 
tion in the number following their 
respective names since the publica- 
tion of the list in last month’s INran- 
TRY JOURNAL: 
Capt. Mose K. Pigman, Inf., In- 


structor, 130th Inf., Ill. N. G. 28 
Maj. Wendell Westover, 389th 
Inf., Res. 11 
Capt. E. P. Strout, Inf., Instrue- 
tor, 180th Inf., Okla. N. G. 10 
Capt. Owen Summers, Inf., Exee- 
utive, 378th Inf., Res. & 


Capt. Arthur R. Whitner, Inf., 
Instructor, 104th Division, Res. §& 

Capt. E. T. Wheatley, Inf., In- 
structor, 140th Inf., Missouri 


N. G. 4 
Capt. Ralph M. Graen, 205th Inf., 

Minnesota N. G. 3 
Capt. Paul D. Connor, Inf., In- 

structor, 148th Inf., Ohio N. G. 2 


Capt. Paul J. Dowling, Inf., In- 
structor, 138th Inf., Mo. N. G. 1 

Capt. Myron G. Browne, Inf., In- 
structor, 13ist Inf., Ill. N. G. ] 

Capt. Charles H. Grahl, Inf., In- 
structor, 133d Inf., Iowa N. G. l 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the disse) 


of the 
Ls best 


n atio n 


of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 


such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry 


n mod.- 


ern war.’’—Article III of the Constitution. 


OFFICERS 


President—Masor GENERAL Harry A. SMITH 
Vice-President—BRIGADIER GENERAL BRIANT H. WELLS 
Secretary—MAJor PAUL J. MUELLER 
Additional Members of Executive Council—CoLoNeEL JOHN J. ToFFEY, COLONEL ALFx- 
ANDER J. MACNAB, JR., LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. BuRTT, LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON, MAJor JOSEPH A. ATKINS, AND MAJoR WILLIAM A 


GANOE. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including N 
tional Guard and Officers’ Reserve Corps, are eligible for membership in the Asso 


tion. 


Membership dates from the first of month following the date of election 


Annual dues, and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, $3.00 a year, payable 


in advance. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 


Washington. 


Local Branches and Organization Representatives 


The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 


Pres.: Col. Wait C. Johnson, 24th Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. L. P. Ford, Inf. 
Asst. Sec.: Capt. R. M. Sandusky, Inf. 
Washington, D. C. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. W. C. Sweeney, 
Inf. 
Sec.-Treas.: Maj. Paul W. Baade, Inf. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. Oliver P. Robinson, 
Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. Charles L. Sampson, Inf. 
West Point, N. Y. 
Pres.: Brig. Gen. Merch B. Stewart. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. George S. Eyster, Inf. 
Treas.: Capt. Francis Heraty, Inf. 
Hars. 2d Corps Area, 
Governor’s Island, N. Y. 
Rep.: Capt. William Hones, Inf. 


lst Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. J. L. DeWitt, 1st Inf. 


Sec.: 1st Lieut. A. J. Monger, ist Inf. 


Pres.: Col. Perry L. Miles, 2d Inf. 
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Fort Sheridan, Ill. (2d Inf.) 


V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Morris M. Keck 
2d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. P. L. Sadler, 2d Inf. 
Fort Wayne, Mich. (2d Inf.) 


Pres.: Lieut. Col. Jas. G. Hannah, 2 


Inf. 
V.-Pres.. Maj. Max B. Garber, 2< Inf 
Sec.: Capt. Wm. J. Niederpruem, 2« Ini 
Fort Brady, Mich. (2d Inf.) 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. Henry W. Isbell, 2d Inf. 


3d Infantry (Fort Snelling, Minn.) 
Regtl. Rep.: ist Lieut. James Notestein, 
3d Inf. 


Fort George Wright, Wash. (4th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Henry A. Ripley, 4th Inf. 
Sec.: ist Lieut. William E. Donegan, 
4th Inf. 
5th Infantry (Portland, Me.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Maj. Albert T. Rich, 5th 
nf. 


6th Infantry (Jefferson Bks., Mo.) 
Sec.: Capt. G. L. Hartman, 6th Inf. 
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Vancouver Barracks, Wash. (7th Inf.) 

Pre Col. F. J. Morrow, 7th Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. K. B. Wise, 7th Inf. 
Fort Sereven, Ga. (8th Inf.) 

, Col. R. J. Burt, 8th Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. Maximilian Clay, 8th Inf. 
Fort Moultrie, S. C. (8th Inf.) 

Pres.: Maj. R. John West, 8th Inf. 

9th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pre Col. E. G. Peyton, 9th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. W. F. Freehoff, 9th Inf. 
Fort Thomas, Ky. (10th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Dana T. Merrill, 10th Inf. 
Sec.: 2d Lieut. Earl Mattice, 10th Inf. 
ith Infantry (Fort Benj. Harrison, Ind.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. E. J. Nowlen, 11th 
Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. E. A. Green, 11th Inf» 

Fort Howard, Md. (12th Inf.) 

Rep.: Capt. Porter P. Wiggins, 12th Inf. 

14th Infantry (Fort Davis, C. Z.) 

Rep.: Capt. Jos. H. Grant, 14th Inf. 

Tientsin, China (15th Inf.) 

Pres.: Col. Isaac Newell, 15th Inf. 
Sec.: Ist Lieut. P. E. Gallagher, 15th 
Inf, 

16th Infantry 

Pres.: Col. Stanley H. Ford, 16th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Sheldon W. And- 
ing, 16th Inf. 

Sec.: 1st Lieut. Philip H. Kron, 16th 
Inf. 

17th Infantry (Fort Crook, Neb.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. A. W. Foreman, 17th 
Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. J. B. Harvey, 17th Inf. 
19th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. S. T. Mackall, 19th 
Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. R. M. Fitzpatrick, 19th Inf. 
20th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 

Pres.: Col. Fred L. Munson, 20th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Carl C. Anderson, 20th Inf. 

Fort Sill, Okla. (20th Inf.) 

Pres.: Maj. P. W. Newgarden, 20th Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. Benj. M. Crenshaw, 20th Inf. 

21st Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 

Pres.: Col. Ralph McCoy, 2ist Inf. 

22d Infantry (Fort McPherson, Ga.) 

Pres, : Col. Geo. F. Baltzell, 22d Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. S. C. Harrison, 22d Inf. 
23d Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 

Pres.: Col. Charles B. Clark, 23d Inf. 
_Sec.: Capt. James Hunter, 23d Inf. 
25th Infantry (Camp Stephen D. Little, 

Ariz.) 
Pres.: Maj. A. H. Bailey, 25th Inf. 


_ist_V.-Pres.: Capt. John H. Nankivell, 
25th Inf 


2d V.-Pres.: Capt. Edwin H. 
25th Inf. (Douglas, Ariz.) 

Sec.: Ist Lieut. E. M. Byles, 25th Inf. 
26th Infantry (Plattsburg Bks., N. Y.) 


Pres.: Col. John H. Hughes, 26th Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. Vernon Evans, 26th Inf. 


27th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 

Pres.: Col. Laurence Halstead, 27th Inf. 
; a Capt. Willard S. Paul, 27th 
nf, 


Fort Porter, N. Y. (ist Bn., 28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. F. J. Ostermann, 28th Inf. 
_— 1st Lieut. E. J. FitzGerald, 28th 

Inf. 


Randle, 


Fort Niagara, N. Y. (28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. R. E. Ingram, 28th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. S. J. Grogan, 28th Inf. 

30th Infantry (Presidio of S. F., Cal.) 


Pres.: Col. F. C. Bolles, 30th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. H. N. Gilbert, 30th Inf. 


3lst Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 


Pres.: Lieut. Col. H. Clay M. Supplee, 
3ist Inf. 


33d Infantry (Fort Clayton, C. Z.) 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Hugh S. Brown, 
33d Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. R. L. Shoemaker, 33d Inf. 
34th Infantry (Fort Eustis, Va.) 
Pres.: Col. Duncan K. Major, 34th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. George L. Eberle, 34th Inf. 


35th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 
Rep.: 1st Lieut. C. L. King, 35th Inf. 


Fort Douglas, Utah (38th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. W. B. McCaskey, 38th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. J. C. Thomas, 38th Inf. 
Sec.-Treas.: Capt. C. J. Allen, 38th Inf. 


Fort Logan, Col. (38th Inf.) 
Sec.: Capt. L. C. Dill, 38th Inf. 


45th Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 


Pres.: Col. E. W. Tanner, 45th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. J. C. McGovern, 45th Inf. 


57th Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 
Pres.: Col. C. C. Todd, 57th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. John H. Caron, 57th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. A. J. McFarland, 57th Inf. 


Porto Rico (65th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. G. H. Estes, 65th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Walter C. Short, 
65th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Frederick McCabe, 65th Inf. 


130th Infantry, Illinois N. G. 
Pres.: Col. A. L. Culbertson. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Robert W. Davis. 
Sec.: Capt. John E. Wansbrough. 














Change of Address—For Your Convenience 


The subscriber is requested to note on this month’s wrapper whether } 
is correct. There have been so many changes in addresses during the past t 
that many INFANTRY JOURNALS are now going out with old addresses. 
delivery of your JOURNAL promptly, please note hereon your new address a 
to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Name 


New address 











Every Member Nominate A Member 


Do you know another good Infantryman who eught to belong to the United States 
Infantry Association, and who would be glad to receive the INFANTRY JOURNAL monthly? 


If you do, you would be doing both your Association and the prospective member 
a service. 


It gives me pleasure to submit your nomination to membership in the United 
States Infantry Association. If the following is properly filled out and mailed to the 
Secretary, United States Infantry Association, 1115 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
your name will be considered for election to membership. 

Every Infantryman should belong to this association. He should read the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL to keep abreast of developments in the Infantry service. The Secretary will 
be glad to send you a sample copy of the JOURNAL if you have never seen one. 


ACCEPTANCE 


If elected, I hereby accept membership in the United States Infantry Association. 
I am at the present time commissioned as a of 
{ Infantry Regular Army. 
- ; in the 7 National Guard. 
L Organized Reserves. 


I enclose herewith remittance for $3.00 covering the first year’s dues, and one 
year’s subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


(Signed) 


(Mailing address) 


(Date) 














